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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HIPS, the railroad service, the wire 
service,an Army programme, budget, 
reform andeconomy, a Mexican settle- 
ment, an immigration law—these and 
many other pressing domestic ques- 

tions present themselves to the President on his 
return. 

And our foreign problems do not end, but 
rather begin, with the ratification of the treaty 
of peace with Germany and the Senate’s deci- 
sion concerning the covenant of the League of 
Nations. With all these questions before us 
it is unfortunate that we find the Government 
divided against itself. The President is suffer- 
ing notonlyfrom the diminution of power which 
affects the last two years of a President’s 
second term—when there is little more that he 
can do for Congress—but also from the added 
fact that the control of Congress is in the 
hands of the opposite party. 

Moreover, the inevitable wasteful results of 
carrying on a war without preparation or fore- 
sight, the bad plight of the railroads, and the 
maladministration of the post office have les- 
sened the President’s strength with the pub- 
lic. He is in a more difficult position than he 
has been at any time during his Presidency. 
He is certain to meet criticism and opposition 
at every turn. And yet on him and the pro- 
gramme he presents rests most of the hope of 
the public that its very tangled affairs will be 
attended to. It is possible for the majority 
in Congress to prepare and pass a legislative 
programme to meet the country’s needs if the 
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majority has the cohesion, courage, and ability 
to do this. But the indications are that this 
Congress, like its predecessors, will demonstrate 
the truth of the statement that the formulation 
of a programme is not properly a legislative 
function—that a legislature is by its very na- 
ture and size a critical and not a constructive 
body. 

It is hardly likely that the President’s proper 
function will be usurped by Congress. 

But the conditions under which he must 
present a programme are terribly difficult. 
A similar situation arose toward the end of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s second term, and likewise at 
the end of Mr. Taft’s term—a situation in 
which Congress couldn’t make a programme of 
its own and wouldn’t follow the President’s 
programme. It has become practically a rule 
that the last part of each President’s term shall 
be nearly barren of results. That means that 
from a third toa fourth of the time our Govern- 
mental machinery is jammed, as it bids fair 
to be now when we so keenly need it to run 
smoothly. 

We need a more responsible and articulated 
Government than we have had and the budget 
is the first step toward it. Perhaps a sensa- 
tional and sound fight for a budget, responsible 
government, and the end of invisible appropri- 
ating methods and the pork barrel would 
present the President with a programme capa- 
ble of getting him through the difficulties ahead 
and make a lasting improvement in our Gov- 
ernment at the same time. 


All rights reserve:!. 
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Minister of War in France when the Great War began and now Governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the first French civil official to head the government of 
those provinces since 1871 
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| EX-AMBASSADOR HENRY MORGENTHAU | 


Appointed as head of an American Commission to investigate the treat- 
ment of the Jews in Poland—one example of the various responsibilities 
abroad that the war has forced upon the United States, and one of the 
first attempts to test the efficacy of the principles of the League of Nations 
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MR. JULIUS KAHN | 


Chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, a position which 
is one of the most influential in Congress for framing a proper military 
policy based upon the experience of this country and the Allies in the war, 
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r MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS al 








Still undisputed head of the American Federation of Labor as was shown at the 
Atlantic City convention, where his principles against a labor party in politics and 
against Bolshevism or any similar manifestations were overwhelmingly supported 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS, LL.D. 


Now President of the Naval War College at Newport, whose distinguished 
services in command of our naval forces in Europe have been recognized by 
honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, and other colleges. 














The League of Nations and a New Era 


N SIGNING the Peace Treaty with 

Germany the President issued a state- 

ment pointing out that this treaty 
ushers in a new and better era in international 
affairs. 

The treaty certainly provides the pos- 
sibility of evolving a new era in world affairs 
_ but it does not automatically insure us either 

a peaceful, stable, or better future. 

The economic settlements of the peace were 
worked out upon the correct principle that the 
means of economic rehabilitation should first 
be apportioned to the defendants in the war 
and what was left then given the aggressors. 
If this arrangement does not leave the Ger- 
mans with all they need or all we might: wish 
they had, nevertheless, the only remedy 
possible would be to look after the needs of 
the guilty by imposing hardships upon the 
innocent which is not what the war was 
fought for. 

A great many people who were very ardent 
followers of the President feel that the peace 
does not at all fulfil the peace programme that 
he outlined, and there is quite a general dis- 
position in the foreign press to credit the Presi- 
dent with a diplomatic defeat. 

But the President says that the peace terms 
with Germany satisfy him and they satisfy 
the general public here. They are not as for- 
giving to our enemies as the President used to 
seem to be, but, as Premier Clemenceau has 
pointed out, statements of President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, and the French and Italian 
premiers all cover just such a peace as was 
made. 

It is too much to expect that all the boun- 
daries and other arrangements made at Ver- 

_Sailles will be permanent. It would have taken 
a divine and not a human wisdom to have 
established a condition needing no amendment 
out of such a chaos. As is the case with a 
good many other historical documents, some 
of the best results of the League Covenant 
are likely to be just the opposite from what it 
seems to provide. 

The Covenant seems to aim at making 
the Peace Treaty decisions permanent. One 
of the greatest advantages of the machinery 
of the League of Nations, if it works, will 
be that it will be organized so that as the 
necessity arises it can make the inevitable ad- 
justments and changes in the present terms 
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easily. As things were before this war read- 


justments in Europe were made by the inter- 
ested parties going from one nation to another 
until it formed some kind of a combination 
which looked as if it could accomplish the 
desired end. 

Under the League of Nations this will still 
goon but the decisions will be reached in the 
first instance by votes instead of by a half con- 
cealed show of arms. To play the game of 
diplomacy with votes is not as dangerous as 
playing it with battleships and battalions. Of 
course, behind the League votes there is still 
the force of arms, but there is no need to show 
the arms when the machinery for peaceful 
settlement is provided, whereas there was no 
special method for deciding questions before ex- 
cept the half concealed show of force. 

Moreover, the League does provide the ne- 
cessity fora certain amount of publicity, which 
is always a strong deterrent to hasty and un- 
justifiable action. This publicity might also 
be of tremendous value in educating Americans 
in foreign affairs. Up to the present about the 
most secret diplomacy in the world has been 
our own, for it has been the habit of the Presi- 
dential office and the State Department to 
foster the idea that the Government’s inside 
knowledge on foreign affairs was such that it 
was little less than sacrilegious for the public 
to do anything but gratefully accept the Gov- 
ernmental decisions. 

If the discussion of foreign affairs at the 
headquarters of the League of Nations aroused 
sufficient interest in this country to make us 
realize that it is the duty of the citizens of a 
democracy to understand the country’s foreign 
problems as well as its domestic ones, a new 
era will have dawned with us, whether it does 
elsewhere or not. 

Until now as a people we have been in a 
mental condition in which the President and 
Secretary of State, under the guise of special 
knowledge and the stimulus of patriotism, could 
lead us blindfolded in or out of war in a way 
which the Administration could not do on any 
domestic issue. Perhaps it has been a dis- 
tinctive feeling of the dangers of this general 
ignorance which has made us wish to shun all 
foreign relations whatever. 

The League of Nations, then, does offer us 
the possibility of a new era and a better era if 
we take advantage of it. It does not insure 
us of a new era unless we take advantage of the 
opportunity. 














346 
An Optimistic Outlook 


HE world is now in a somewhat de- 

pressed and critical period. Every ef- 

fort for four years was bent on the 
struggle to crush militarism, the war to end 
wars, the battle of peace and democracy. The 
more desperate and costly the struggle the 
higher our imaginations put the stake of vic- 
tory. Then came victory, but the general ills 
of this world and the particular troubles of 
the war did not immediately vanish. Our 
eyes turned to the Peace Conference. The 
Peace Treaty would set everything right. We 
now have the Peace Treaty and it does not 
suddenly end all anxiety or trouble. Many 
people are specifically disappointed with one 
thing or another. Others merely feel that all 
the beneficial results of the war are not as great 
as they expected. But in reality any feeling 
of cynicism or discouragement is not justified. 
The immediate result of such a war as we have 
had can never be immediately beneficial. To 
rid the world of such a terrible disease as the 
German menace is a major operation with 
many serious complications. It is only rea- 
sonable to expect the body politic of the world 
to take some time to convalesce and various 
minor relapses are likely to occur. In other 
words, finishing the war is only the first step. 

From a proper point of view there is a great 
deal to be thankful for and much to encourage 
us. There were many possible complications 
of the World War which we might well have 
had that we have largely escaped. 

The Holy Warin which many millions of Mo- 
hammedans attacked the Christian nations 
might have thrown India, Asia Minor, and all 
north Africa into hopeless chaos. That has 
happily been averted. 

The revolt of the Russians from the auto- 
‘cratic and incompetent rule of the Romanoffs 
was certain some time soon whether the war 
came or not. The particular form of the re- 
volt is perhaps worse than it would otherwise 
have been but much can be charged to other 
causes than the war. 

There is unrest in every country in Europe 
and some on this side of the water, but certainly 
it is not more than we should have expected as 
a result of four years’ effort in destroying the 
means and the men who normally produce the 
things by which we live. 

We have to pay for that, of course, and all 
over the world people are likely to increase 
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somewhat the burden by trying to enact some 
short-cut method of getting rid of it quickly. 

It was possible, had the war gone on much 
longer, that the means of making a living for 
such a vastly increased population as the world 
now holds would have been so impaired that a 
thing like Bolshevism would have appeared all 
over Europe. As it is, fortunately, there is, 
generally speaking, food enough, and its dis- 
tribution is improving. There is raw material 
and work enough and it looks as if in a year 
or two all Europe but Russia will be on what 
might be called a paying basis. The basis 
may not be even as high as it was before the 
war and that will lead to constant discontent 
among people who suffered much to create a 
better era, but a return to a reasonable degree 
of normality as quickly as now seems likely 
will fill many pages of wondering comment in 
the histories of the future. 

There are many big tasks ahead, tasks of 
imagination and courage in building up a better 
civilization out of the structure which the 
Germans tried first to dominate and then to 
wreck. But there is nothing to be either cyn- 
ical or discouraged about. The world has 
come out of the war badly enough off, Heaven 
knows, but not at all hopelessly off, not in such 
bad condition as can not be fairly quickly 
restored, and not nearly in such bad condition 
as just a few more turns of ill luck might have 
put us. 


Two Explanations of the International 
“Conspiracy” 


ENATOR BORAH and The Nation are 
greatly worried about the influence of 
international bankers on the public’s 

mind concerning the League of Nations. 

The Nation says of a speech of Senator 
Knox’s at a Senatorial meeting: 

If report is to be credited, his argument ran 
something as follows: 

Some of you gentlemen [referring to the progres- 
sive Senators} have expressed it as your opinion that 
the League of Nations is being set up in Paris by the 
international bankers, in order that they may control 
the world through its machinery. Now, this is not 
a matter of opinion with me—I know. They are 
planning to set up a receivership for civilization, and 
to use the wealth and power of the United States to 
maintain all the bonded obligations of Europe, and 
to crush out opposition to their plans by the com- 
bined force of arms and of organized opinion through- 
out the world. 




















In these words of Mr. Knox’s (if they are his) 
the case sounds pretty bad. It seems worth 
looking into. 

The facts seem to be something like this: 
During the war the United States has devel- 
oped an ability to make a large surplus of 
goods for export besides the great staples like 
cotton and wheat which we have always 
exported. Cotton, wheat, and these manu- 
factured products must be sold abroad or a 
very serious period of overproduction and fall- 
ing prices will overtake us. We can not sell 
abroad unless our customers can pay. Owing 
to the war our customers have no cash and in 
order to pay they must borrow. There is.no 
one to borrow from but us. So they endeavor 
to borrow from us, and as this kind of business 
is done by bankers, the bankers enter the pic- 
ture. This necessity for the “conspiracy” they 
are engaged in has been publicly discussed for 
two or three years by all kinds of people en- 
tirely outside banking circles. 

This account does not make the picture 
seem quite so bad. Despite the shrieks of the 
temperamentally suspicious minded and neg- 
ative minded folk we shall go on lending 
Europe money even as Europe lent us money 
for a hundred years. We shall do it because 
it is necessary to maintain prosperity here, 
because not to do it would be a diabolical 
method of ruining our comrades in arms in the 
great struggle just past, and because we are 
not afraid of the responsibilities our wealth 
entails. 


The Truth About the Colombian Affair 


HE treaty by which we are to agree 

to pay Colombia 25 million dollars seems 

probable of passage in the Senate. The 
25 million is an admission of guilt on our part 
in the instigation of the revolution in Panama. 
It is a fact, however, that our Government was 
not guilty. The revolution that made Panama 
was engineered by Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the 
chief engineer of the old French Canal Com- 
pany in conjunction with Panamanians. Hav- 
ing engineered the revolution, Colonel Bunau- 
Varilla appeared as the diplomatic representa- 
tive of the new state and as such signed a treaty’ 
with the United States. 

Under certain treaty obligations for which 
there were several precedents United States 
sailors did prevent the Colombians fighting 
on the line of the Panama Railroad and this 


. 
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unquestionably helped Panama to succeed. 
But, despite the connotation usually put on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words, the man who took 
Panama from Colombia was Bunau-Varilla, not 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt received Pana- 
ma from Bunau-Varilla very soon afterward. 

At that time the question of the payment 
of money to recompense Colombia for a loss 
which we immediately turned to our gain came 
up. Colonel Bunau-Varilla’s letter to Mr. Hay 
on the subject puts the situation very clearly: 


November 18, 1903. 
DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

Will you allow me to condense the somewhat 
loosely expressed ideas I submitted to vou yesterday 
on the question of reserving for Colombia against a 
quit claim a part of the $10,000,000 which are to be 
paid to the Republic of Panama by the United 
States? 

This in my opinion, would create two independent 
impressions. 

First: Impression on the world in general. 

Any man who pays something that he does not 
owe is immediately thought to be paying under the 
pressure of blackmail. 

Any man who pays under the pressure of black- 
mail is immediately thought to be paying on account 
of a concealed crime. 

This would be the immediate opinion of the world 
if the United States is beheld to be declaring at the 
same time that she had no hand in the Isthmian 
Revolution, and is therefore under no liability to 
Colombia for damages, and simultaneously to be pay- 
ing a heavy sum to get rid of the claim of Colombia. 

The only possible interpretation would be: a pub- 
lic confession of breach of international faith. 

L’Enfer est pavé de bonnes intentions; he who 
imagined good-heartedly this fine solution is a master 
in paving the lower regions. 

Second: Impression on Spanish Americans. 

To the demonstration which would result thus 
from such an action, namely, the admission of the 
United States to having played a Machiavellian 
trick upon Colombia, would be added in Spanish 
American hearts the incurable and bitter resentment 
of the insulting offer of a little money compensation 
for a patriotic wrong. 

In a case like this, the rules applicable to treaties 
of peace after a war would not be justified. In a 
treaty of peace money questions come in natural 
order with other conditions. But in this case, when 
the United States maintains, with perfect justice 
and absolute propriety, that she had not done any- 
thing else but what was her rigorous obligation ac- 
cording to her treaty duties and to the rules of inter- 
national law; and when immediately afterward she 
appears to confess in fact what she denies in theory 
and offers a lump sum of money to heal the wound 
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and to redress the wrong; she would be adopting an 
attitude which would be a direct offense to the senti- 
ment of dignity and to the natural pride of all Span- 
ish Americans. It would amount to a slight which 
would be felt from the frontier of Arizona to the 
Straits of Magellan. 

No! Really I cannot imagine any move more 
dangerous and more impolitic than such a one. 

Pallas Athené would be replaced by a female 
broker of suspicious dealings. 

On reading over the text of the new draft of that 
treaty | propose twoadditionsin Article VII. 

With these additions the new draft, if you think it 
satisfactory, should be adopted so as to begin the 
construction of the Canal with a homogeneous in- 
strument not recalling the ‘Erreurs’ of Concha. 

Most respectfully yours, 
(Signed) P. BUNAU-VARILLA. 


Since that letter was written none of the 
facts have changed. The only excuse that 
exists for a payment now that was denied then 
is that Colombia has disseminated the im- 
pression of our guilt until it is quite generally 
believed not only abroad but here as well. 


Industrialism and Economic Equality 


HREE or four hundred years ago the 

bulk of the population of the world was 
accustomed to live in greater danger 

of violence, disease, and starvation than the 
population of Europe now suffers as a result of 
the war. And at that time Europe was able 
to support only a comparatively meagre popu- 
lation in that squalid and disease-ridden pov- 
erty. At that time also the distribution of 
wealth was even more unequal than now. 
There has been a fairly general upward trend 
in the conditions of life of the mass of the pop- 
ulation since then. The most rapid advance 
has been during the last hundred years or dur- 
ing the period of modern steam and electrical 
industry. The modern industrial system, de- 
spite all its obvious social defects, supports a 
far larger population in greater comfort and 
well being than has ever been on earth before. 
Modern industrialism, therefore, is not to 
blame for the inequalities of fortune. They 
existed before industrialism came and they still 
exist and their cure means gradually evolving 
means to cure a much more fundamental thing 
than our modern industrial organization—the 
variations in human abilities and opportunities. 
But modern industry has to its credit that 
it has made possible sufficient production of 
the things we live by to enable a very largely 
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increased population to live on a greatly im- 
proved plane. 

To greatly improve our present conditions, 
therefore, we must work constructively along 
two lines—the first, greater use of machinery 
or greater industrialization in order to insure 
a total production sufficient to make all com- 
fortable, and second, a continuance of the ef- 
fort to equalize the distribution, not of wealth 
but the ability to make it. To redistribute 
wealth would only be a temporary palliation. 
To equalize the ability and opportunity to 
make it without impairing the total necessary 
production is, indeed, the needed line of pro- 
gress. 

In this country the war has had something 
of that effect. We suffered so little damage 
in the war that our ability to produce has not 
been impaired. An increased world market 
has forced on us improved industrial methods 
by which we produce more per capita than 
formerly. And while this is going on a redis- 
tribution in wealth and in opportunity has 
goneon. The man whoowned a million dollars 
in 1912 could get about twice as much for it 
then as now. In other words, his wealth has 
about been cut in half. On the other hand, the 
man who sells either head or hand work gets 
more for his work than then, not only more in 
money but in most cases more in real value. 
A kind of redistribution of which the mention 
used to frighten us badly, has taken place and 
few people recognize “the menace” even after 
it is all over and they are going on cheerfully 
with their affairs unconscious that the worst 
has happened. 

But the relative money reward of different 
services and kinds of ability is still glaringly un- 
even and disproportionate. Seemingly only 
by a slow and gradual evolution can we improve 
this condition much. The graduated income 
tax helps reduce the evidence of disproportion- 
ate income but it does not remedy the evil at 
the source. As a palliative it is useful, and 
useful also to bring to the minds of the richer 
men their greater debt to the country. And 
in some ways what are known as excess profit 
taxes may be doing the same. In other ways, 
however, they are encouraging businesses to 
make all kinds of prodigal expenditures on the 
theory that all speculative ventures conducted 
out of the profits of the business are not expen- 
sive because if they were not tried, the Gov- 
ernment would get most of the money anyway. 
This is an incidental but serious result of the 


























logical idea that the people who make abnormal 
profits are better able to pay the extra taxes 
than any one else. 

The twin problems of increasing the pro- 
duction per capita so that there may be 
enough for everyone and making a better dis- 
tribution so that everyone may have enough 
are still present, as they have been for hundreds 
of years. We are better off now than at any 
previous time but the public conscience also 
is far keener and demands more rapid progress 
than it used to. The direction of the progress 
is greater ability in industrialism and the 
greater participation of the industrial workers 
in the profits of industry. 


Irish-Americans or Just Americans 


CONSIDERABLE body of the citizens 
A of this country is doing its best to 
get the United States into an entangling 
alliance with a revolution. Various Irish- 
Americans are trying to get the United States 
to act as sponsor for a Sinn Fein government 
to be set up in Ireland. The Sinn Fein Irish 
wish us to help them secede from the British 
Empire and then help them prevent Ulster 
from seceding from them. 

Encouraging secession in a friendly country 
is not a friendly act, and letting any one get 
us in the slightest way mixed up with the Irish 
question is about the most foolish thing we 
could do. Nor is this a serious contingency. 
But it is fairly serious that so large a number 
of our citizens are hyphenated citizens and 
set another country above the United States. 

In the St. Patrick’s Day Parade of American 
citizens up Fifth Avenue in New York there 
were banners marked: “England, damn your 
concessions, we want our country.” 

The country referred to as “our” was not 
the United States, but Ireland. 

The Irish Societies in America are trying 
to get the United States to help them achieve 
secession from Great Britain. A parallel case 
to this effort of the Irish Societies to get 
America to intervene for Sinn Fein dominance 
of Ireland would have been a mission of Brit- 


ish subjects to the South just before the Civil . 


War to encourage secession there and to promise 
money to help that cause. 

In the city of New York a “drive” has been 
publicly carried on to raise money to finance 
a revolution in a friendly country. 

These various phenomena are accumulated 
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evidence that even very bitter lessons make 
very little impression on us as a nation. 

The German-American set Germany above 
the United States and used his political 
power in the United States for the benefit of 
Germany. The result was at first to scare a 
good many politicians even as the pro-Sinn 
Fein are now doing, but in pushing his ideas 
to their logical conclusion the German-Amer- 
ican found himself ostracized. 

Now the Sinn Fein American has started on 
the same course. He is using his voice and vote 
as an American citizen primarily to influence 
Ireland, and although Ireland has lost much 
of the sympathy that formerly was to be found 
for her in the United States, the people do not, 
as yet, seem to appreciate the danger of this 
new hyphenism. To thus set another country, 
even the land of nativity, above the land of 
one’s citizenship is treason. The true Ameri- 
cans of Irish extraction who have influence are 
in the best position to teach Americanism and 
its duty to the people who have mistaken their 
loyalty. But it is the duty of every American 
citizen to use his utmost endeavor to eradicate 
the hyphenated loyalty. If the people who 
come here from Ireland cannot become com- 
pletely American citizens, we should take some 
measures to keep them from coming in large 
numbers, for we cannot run a democratic coun- 
try in which large groups are chiefly animated 
by politics in a land 3,000 miles away, and whose 
ideals are so un-American that they in large 
numbers support a revolution allied with our 
enemy Germany. 

The Irish problem does not belong to us, and 
if we have either courage or wisdom we will 
not allow the people who have come here from 
Ireland to leave it on our doorstep. 


II 


HE United States Senate at about the same 
time that many of its members were vocif- 
erously sounding alarm at the possibility of the 
League of Nations entangling us abroad passed 
a resolution asking that the independence of 
Ireland be discussed at Versailles and that 
the President of the United States bring it up. 
Both in this country and in England this 
resolution received the somewhat contemptu- 
ous discount it deserved. When this nation 
took an interest in liberalizing Cuba such reso- 
lutions presaged war with Spain, for we were 
in earnest about that and believed in what 
we were doing. If the Senate meant what it 
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said this time, it would presage a serious inter- 
national situation between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

But the Senatorial vote means no such thing. 
It was not based upon either information or 
conviction about Ireland. A cross-examina- 
tion of the Senators would certainly prove that 
they know very little about actual conditions 
in Ireland during recent times. In this country 
the vote was discounted largely as the usual 
attempt to buy the so-called Irish vote cheaply. 
In Great Britain it was taken in much the same 
way as is shown by such comments as the 
following from London newspapers. 

The Chronicle, commenting editorially says: 


The significant point lies not in the fact that 
Americans should feel qualified to intervene in our 
internal disputes, but that they should be so extra- 
ordinarily misinformed about the Irish question. 
When a great allied people express sentiments about 
this question with such warmth, it is important for 
our good relations with America that it should know 
the real truth, but as it is, truths which are the mer- 
est commonplace in this country are entirely over- 
looked or unknown in America. The public there 
does not realize, for example, that the Home Rule 
question is an issue not between England and Ireland 
but between Irishmen and Irishmen. 

The majority of the Senate does not realize that 
the men whom they would invite to Paris to seek 
constitutional reforms by means of the Peace Con- 
ference are the very men who at home refuse all 
constitutional methods whatsoever for arriving at a 
settlement. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Irish-Amer- 
icans who have never been in Europe in their lives, 
whose information is out of date, and who inherit a 
notion of hostility to England as a pious duty to 
their ancestors. From this class are largely drawn 
the professional politicians of the United States. 
They are political wire-pullers and the makers of 
speeches. 


The Morning Post says: 


There is no other country in the world where such 
a deliberate and authoritative affront to a friendly 
power would be offered. Judged by all standards 
of international comity and decorum it is indefensi- 
ble. If the incident is regarded with composure 
in this country it is simply because it is a familiar 
phenomenon on the play of American politics. 


The Sunday Express assures its readers that 
the vote was a matter of purely domestic poli- 
tics: 


It affects Anglo-American relations no more than 
if the House of Lords were to recommend the Peace 
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Conference to receive a delegation from the Philip- 
pines to hear reasons why their aspirations for 
freedom from American control should not be real- 
ized, or a delegation from Porto Rico with a similar 
mission. But, as Kipling says, that is another story, 
and the House of Lords does not depend for its exist- 
ence on votes and there is no organized propaganda 
in this country to free western islanders who are 
doing as well under the American flag as the Irish 
are under the British. 


If] 


HIS British judgment of our Senate of 

which the average American can hardly 
complain, having made about the same mental 
comment himself, is nevertheless distressing. 

It is beneath the dignity of a great country 
to have its upper house pass resolutions which 
are so discounted both at home and abroad. 
That, of course, is better than if we adopted a 
policy of meddling in the policy of every Euro- 
pean country from whom we have had immi- 
grants, at the behest of those immigrants, but 
at best it is nothing of which to be proud. 

This Irish resolution of the Senate following 
the President’s and Mr. Daniels’s obvious bluff 
about our naval programme furnish some food 
for thought for those Americans who believe 
in a sincere and straightforward as well as an 
open diplomacy. 

The first and natural reaction is to be angry 
with other people when our foreign relations 
appear in a poor light but a little reflection will 
convince us that to make the most of the world 
importance which the war has forced on us 
demands from us some new standards. 


Reorganizing the State Department 


HE State Department has been re- 

organized. The office of Counselor 

has been abolished and Mr. Polk has 
been made Under-Secretary of State instead. 
Various other changes in name and organiza- 
tion have been made. But neither the public, 
the Administration, nor Congress have given 
any indication of a belief that the State De- 
partment needs any large reorganization or 
enlargement. 

This is not surprising for in spite of the theory 
that there is a new era of open diplomacy, 
neither Congress nor the public know much 
about what the State Department is supposed 
to do, or whether it does it or not. It has been 
in the past, is still, and will continue in the fu- 
ture to do its important work in secret. We 

















have not gotten to the place yet where the 
State Department even gives the public a 
report of what it has done after it has happened. 

But in spite of the limitations of publicity 
necessary in its work certain general facts 
stand out about the record of our State De- 
partment immediately before and during the 
war. 

The first function of the State Department 
is to furnish the Administration with early 
and authentic information on foreign affairs, 
together with an interpretation of them, that 
will enable the Secretary of State or the Presi- 
dent to form a foreign policy based upon the 
facts. 

The second function of the State Depart- 
ment is to carry out the foreign policy which its 
information and advice has helped to form. 

To carry out these functions well it is neces- 
sary to have both in the Department at home 
and in the service abroad a large number of 
capable men, and these men can only do them- 
selves or the service justice if they are articu- 
lated in a smoothly running organization. 

Our State Department bears little analogy to 
the Foreign Office of any other government. 
It has little influence on our policy and some- 
times does not know what the policy of the 
President is. 

As long as this continues the impression held 
by many Americans that all American repre- 
sentatives at foreign capitals are more or less 
superfluous is in a measure true, for while they 
may personally do their country great service, 
they can not as members of a somewhat un- 
organized and devitalized department do what 
they could if they were a part of an organized 
and effective machine. 

Before the war it was extremely difficult to 
arouse any interest in the foreign service of the 
United States, for as long as we had practically 
no foreign policy but the Monroe Doctrine 
and believed that we could not be affected by 
international affairs, it was hard to make us 
think that a diplomatic service and a State 
Department that really got information and 
had the background to interpret it was neces- 
sary. 

But the lack of such an organization and his 
inability to create or use such an organization 
has been a terrible handicap to the President 
during the war and at the Peace Conference. 
Principles are extremely important in diplo- 
macy but facts are likewise, and the representa- 
tives of the other nations at Versailles had 
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far more facts than the President and Colonel 
House and the principles were pretty generally 
interpreted by the facts. 

Under stress of circumstances we did make 
a general staff and organize an army but we 
haven’t yet created a real State Department 
or Diplomatic Service. 

There is more need than ever that we do so 
at the present time. There are forty foreign 
affairs that might mean trouble for us now to 
one that appeared on the surface in 1913. 

More than this, our influence in the League 
of Nations will depend to.a large degree upon 
the efficiency of our State Department and 
foreign services. If our representatives have 
fewer facts and get them later than the repre- 
sentatives of other nations we shall be at a great 
disadvantage. 

Ignorance is a terrible Handicap. For in- 
stance, if the President could have taken ad- 
vantage of the information from an efficiently 
organized State Department he could have been 
instructing the American public about the war 
in 1915 as he did later, while, as it was, he was 
still desperately trying early in 1917 to get 
the facts straight in his mind. 

The same trouble has afflicted our dealings 
with Mexico. 

In spirit we may have a new and better 
diplomacy. But we have not yet developed 
a new and better diplomacy in effectiveness. 
If we have high ideals and good intentions, as 
we have, they and we are entitled to the most 
effective organization that we can devise to 
give them effect. The reorganization of our 
State Department that circumstances call for 
is not merely a minor one such as has been 
effected. We need to conceive of it on an 
entirely different scale than we have in the 
past. We need to retain the very considerable 
brains and ability which have been dimmed by 
disorganization in the past, give them a chance 
and add to them as rapidly as possible. 

Unless the public desires this and makes its 
desires known, and Congress will provide the 
added money even in the face of the necessity 
for general retrenchment, we shall lose much 
of our present opportunity for influencing the 
world toward our ideals, lose much of the 
friendship of other nations which we might 
easily have, and increase the risk of future wars. 
Ignorance is no excuse in diplomacy any more 
than in law. And good intentions alone will 
not make up for experience, knowledge, and 
organized ability. 











Where the Responsibility Lies 


ly exercised over the treatment of the 
35th Division, which was made up 
in part of the Kansas National Guard. 

The Governor, to substantiate his charges of 
mismanagement, published the report of Briga- 
dier-General Drum, of the 1st Army Staff, on 
this division. 

This report began with the statement that 
“the 35th Division, at the commencement of 
operations, September 26th, was not a well 
disciplined combat unit.” 

There are nine or ten other specific criticisms, 
substantiating this general conclusion, and also 
censuring the command of this division and its 
staff. 

The Governor claims that this report sub- 
stantiates his assertion that many men of the 
35th Division lost their lives needlessly. 

This is correct, but it is not the whole story, 
and without the whole story the Governor and 
many others are in danger of missing the moral. 

The 35th probably suffered rather more than 
most of the divisions from evils that pervaded 
our whole Army, evils of lack of training and 
experience in men and officers, in line and staff. 
This lack of training and experience was abso- 
lutely inevitable in an army raised from 90,000 
to 2,000,000 men which had to go into battle less 
thaneighteen months after thisexpansion began. 

The Governor may complain that other 
divisions had better line officers and better 
staffs than the 35th. But that is more a cause 
of congratulation on account of the others than 
a cause for complaint about the 35th. Con- 
sidering our equipment of training camps and 
instructors and the time available from the 
date the men went into camp until they ap- 
peared in battle we had no right to expect any 
very great technical proficiency. 

The American public has always preferred 
to make no preparation for war until they 
saw clearly the war for which they were to pre- 
pare. This time the President went even 
farther than this. He wished to make no 
preparations until we were actually in the war. 
Mr. Baker said that he was glad that we were 
not prepared, for he seemed to feel that we were 
somehow more justified in going into this war in 
a nearly helpless condition than if we had been 
better able to make our weight felt sooner. 

The result of this was the comparatively 
untrained state in which not only the 35th 
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Division, but other divisions as well, had to be 
sent into combat. 

Governor Allen can not bring the Kansans 
that died around Exermont and Fléville to 
life again. But if he uses his influence to see 
that we learn from the sacrifice of their lives, 
and adopt an effective military policy he may 
help greatly to save some Kansans of the future. 


I] 


HE Military Committee of the House of 

Representatives recently returned from 
France were reported to have come to the 
conclusion that we needed some kind of univer- 
sal military training as a basis of our future 
army and also a strong National Guard. 

The reason given for having the State Guard 
(for the term “National” is not altogether ac- 
curate) was that the Guard divisions had done 
very well in this war. 

This is quite true, but it is not as complete 
a reason for the reliance on state troops for 
national defense as it at first seems. The Guard 
divisions of the 1st Army in the Argonne- 
Meuse Battle certainly did not fight better 
than the National Army divisions. The Na- 
tional Army divisions started from nothing 
after war was declared, and reached combat 
form in as good shape and nearly as fast as the 
average Guard division. The money that the 
various states had spent on their Guard troops 
for years prior to the war, therefore, practically 
went for nothing when the test came. This 
general statement is not quite fair to all units 
of the state troops (National Guard) but it is 
near enough true on the average to make any 
taxpayer in any state inquire very carefully into 
the effectiveness of the so-called National Guard 
system and the wisdom of its continuance. 

Such an inquiry will bring up certain other 
questions. Under a universal training system 
every man in Alabama, for example, could be 
called to serve his country. But he would not 
be called as anAlabamian, butas a citizen of the 
United States. That being so, where is the 
logic in training him for such service as an 
Alabamian at the expense of his state? 

If the men of the Guard divisions of this war 
wish to have a bad system perpetuated as a 
recognition of their valor, it may be done, for 
they deserve well of their country and as many 
of them sacrificed themselves for it, it owes 
them much. But otherwise the logic of events 
ought to consolidate our military effort under 
the Federal Government. 
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THE BATTLE LINES AGAINST THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Between the 1st and the 21st of June the Bolsheviki gained territory (as shown on the map) against Admiral 
Kolchak and also against the Poles,2and lost on the Archangel front, fost to the Esthonians and Letts on the Riga 
front and were pushed back in the Don region by Denikin’s forces. Later, Odessa was reported taken from them 


Creating Mistaken Identities 


rich-quick promotions that appeared in 

the March Wor.p’s Work a number of 
cases were found where these concerns had 
taken the names of legitimat€ and honest com- 
panies for the evident purpose of helping. in 
the sale of stock. In one of these cases the 
legitimate company secured a permanent in- 
junction against the stock-selling fakirs pro- 
hibiting them from using the name. The 
get-rich-quick company was the United States 
Graphite Company of New Jersey of which 


[: THE list of more than a thousand get- 


Horace W. Missimer was president ; Edmund S. 
Fritz, vice-president; Augustus J. Hess, secre- 
tary, and Paul H. Morris, treasurer. The 
legitimate company which employed the law 
to protect its good name is the United States . 
Graphite Company of Michigan which is still in 
existence and doing an honest business. Its 


action against the fakirs was followed by their 
arrest for conspiracy to defraud. This ex- 
ample supports the contention of Mr. Robert 
S. Sharp, former Chief Post Office Inspector, a 
letter from whom appears on page 354, that the 
present laws if vigorously enforced would put 
the stock swindlers out of business. 


























READERS’ LETTERS 


I. A Suggestion for Curbing the Pirates of Promotion 


EAR SIR: Few people realize the ex- 

1) tent of the economic blight caused by 

the operations of the pirates of pro- 
motion. The general public measures the evil 
by the loss of two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred million dollars annually which is 
filched from the American people, but this 
loss sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the distrust of all corporate securities 
created in the public mind. 

Properly handled and financed, the rubber 
industry of Mexico should be a safe invest- 
ment. But in the United States faith and 
confidence in this field was early destroyed 
by fake companies. The great mining pros- 
pects of the West were seized upon as a means 
to successfully dispose of worthless stocks. 
An examination of the archives of the Post 
Office Department for the last thirty years 
will develop a veritable graveyard of bogus 
mining corporations. The result has been 
great injury and loss of public confidence in 
legitimate mining ventures. 

The practical development of wireless tele- 
graphy was greatly retarded by fraudulent 
flotations of stock and its real growth only 
began when four of America’s leading pirates 
of promotion were sent to the penitentiary for 
attempting illegitimately to promote this 
useful invention through a questionable cor- 
poration. 

The wide publicity given to the recent dis- 
covery of mineral oil throughout the land was 
followed almost immediately by the organiza- 
tion of “get-rich-quick” companies which 
flooded the country with worthless stock, filch- 
ing from the unsuspecting public untold mil- 
lions and blazing a trail of widespread sus- 
picion against all companies engaged in honest 
oil development enterprises. To-day, oil pro- 
jects of questionable character are being 
worked to such an extent by practically all of 
the well-known fraudulent operators that a 
national scandal is imminent. 

In like manner these pirates have pioneered 
the automobile, the tractor, airplane, coal 
mining, cobalt, and other useful industries, 
“skimming the cream” by the sale of fraudu- 


lent stock and leaving as monuments many 
bankrupt institutions to perpetuate lost confi- 
dence in corporate stocks of all kinds. 

To such an extent has this been the rule that 
to attempt to develop any legitimate enter- 
prise through newspaper publicity or the 
medium of the United States mails is only to 
subject the project to ridicule or suspicion. 
So notorious have become the operations of 
this criminal element that promoters of legiti- 
mate projects which have for their purpose 
the development of our natural resources shrink 
from a public offering of shares. They prefer 
to confine their flotations to brokers, common 
stock jobbers, underwriters, and pools manipu- 
lated by speculators who charge such fees, 
commissions, and bonuses as oftentimes to 
impair the successful outcome of the enterprise. 

Government records show that for the past 
thirty years ninety per cent. of the worthless 
stock sold in America passed through New York 
channels. During the last twenty years more 
than six million hard-working, saving, reputa- 
ble American citizens have been swindled, 
either directly or indirectly by purchasing 
valueless stocks from New York connections. 

One effect which these swindles have had on 
American business is shown by the dangerous 
prejudice which has grown up against what the 
people throughout the country usually desig- 
nate as “Wall Street.” Yet, from the stand- 
point of economic theory, the exchange trade 
of Wall Street is absolutely necessary for the 
establishment of a fair price and the mainte- 
nance of a world market. 

Such facts as these are slowly drawing to 
the public consciousness a realization of the 
fact that these swindlers must be eliminated 
by process of law; but by a process which will 
not incur the risk of disturbing legitimate 
business. For behind the impending move- 
ment to exterminate swindlers is a great 

economic problem which involves the protec- 
tion of legitimate national development by 
strengthening public confidence in’ reputable 
corporate enterprises. 

To prosecute successfully a fraud case of any 
magnitude is a laborious undertaking. De- 

















fendants in such cases are usually possessed of 
great wealth, filched by them from the public; 
they employ shrewd and influential attorneys 
who are well versed in corporate law. Such 
cases, moreover, are costly because of the num- 
ber of witnesses to be examined and the length 
of time required to present the facts in their 
entirety to a jury. And in order to protect 
legitimate business enterprises, existing statutes 
designed to keep from the mails the “litera- 
ture” of these fake promoters provide for 
punishment only in cases where the mails are 
used “with intent to defraud.” The main dif- 
ficulty met by the Hitchcock administration 
was to obtain the vigorous coéperation of the 
various over-burdened district attorneys in 
taking up cases with such difficult environ- 
ments. 

The investigation of the United Wireless 
case, for example, occupied the entire time of 
eight or ten of the ablest inspectors in the 
Postal Service for a period of eight months. 
Its ramifications covered half the States of 
the Union. Its trial occupied the entire time 
of the Federal Court in New York City for 
nearly two months. The defendants were rep- 
resented by attorneys known to be among the 
ablest in the United States. Months of the 
inspectors’ time were wasted by inexperienced 
and untried young assistant attorneys who were 
attempting to draw a proper indictment. For 
a time the situation seemed hopeless. The 
case was so large that the very thought of cum- 
bering the court docket with it to the detriment 
and displacement of numerous minor cases, 
brought dismay to the office of the United 
States Attorney. However, a direct appeal 
was made by the Postmaster General to the 
United States Attorney, Hon. Henry A. Wise. 
Asa result Mr. Wise gave the case his personal 
attention and after a hard and brilliant fight 
won the sentence of the defendants. 

Owing to the enormously increased duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon the Postal 
Department by the late war, the present Ad- 
ministration, suffering also from a lack of suf- 
ficient inspectors, has been compelled to aban- 
don the policy of unrelenting prosecution 
and imprisonment and rely upon the “fraud 


order,” denying to the particular concern under’ 


investigation the use of the mails. The in- 
effectiveness of this procedure is generally ad- 
mitted in official circles and is well proved by 
the fact that in most instances while particular 


corporations and their fraudulent manipulators 
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have been cited to show cause why such an 
order should not be issued, the manipulators 
were actually engaged in organizing a new 
enterprise under a changed name, with a dif- 
ferent charter, in another locality, using the 
same old fraudulent methods and the same old 
mailing list of “suckers.”” The result is that 
these swindlers, as shown by the exposures in 
the WorLp’s Work, are now thriving and pros- 
pering as never before. 

An analysis of modern judiciary machinery 
reveals four practical difficulties which must 
be set aside if a nation-wide crusade against 
them is to be waged: 

1. District attorneys are often general 
practitioners and therefore but superficially 
acquainted with the principles and intricacies 
of the corporation law which is involved in 
large fraud cases. 

2. Eager to clean up a docket overcrowded 
with petty cases, attorneys are forced to rely 
on ambitious but unpracticed young assistants 
for procuring indictments against swindlers 
who engage the keenest legal brains in America. 

3. The office force of the attorneys is usually 
rushed with routine work and generally inade- 
quate to handle the voluminous records built 
up in one of these fraud cases. 

4. These attorneys, in some instances, are 
responsible to political influences for their ap- 
pointment and usually listen too patiently 
to the demands of these influences, behind 
which we sometimes find wealthy and politi- 
cally powerful swindlers. 

Upon analysis these difficulties can all be 
reduced to a single elementary evil. It is ap- 
parent that the present organization of our 
legal machinery was created before the modern 
mail, telephone, and telegraph inventions had 
awakened the country to a national life and 
interest. By it are prosecuted a large number 
of cases of small.scope and importance which 
are provincial in their nature and limited in 
their influence to the immediate vicinity of 
the Congressional districts coming under the 
jurisdiction of the court. But with conditions 
as they are to-day, additional machinery must 
be created which is especially equipped to pros- 
ecute such cases as those discussed, where the 
defendant has undertaken to swindle people 
in a nation-wide manner. 

With the greatly enlarged duties and re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon its skilful corps of 
departmental investigators, it is hardly prob- 
able that in the face of such difficulties as these 
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the Post Office Department will be able to 
inaugurate a steady unrelenting crusade against 
these swindlers. Owing to the high cost of 
living many of the ablest men on the force of 
departmental investigators are leaving the 
service on account of the shamefully low 
salaries paid compared with the knowledge and 
talents required. The force, during the last 
year, has been greatly weakenéd not only by 
these retirements of able men, but also by the 
necessarily mediocre character of some new 
appointees. 

It may be said with absolute assurance that 
these criminals have full and accurate knowl- 
edge of all such official drawbacks. They watch 
the governmental conditions with the eyes of 
financial hawks and are to-day working fast 
to take advantage of the conditions engendered 
by the war. The mails are literally burdened 
with tons of “literature” advertising fake oil, 
mining, and other schemes. These men con- 
stitute a well organized codperating class of 
human parasites who prey upon the body 
politic and specialize in their line of crime by 
coéperative methods, just as do race track 
gamblers and touts, fake prize fight promoters, 
professional burglars, shyster lawyers, and 
other well-known organizations of law breakers, 
They are, in fact, the aristocracy of the Amer- 
can criminal class—brainy, plunging, wealthy 
financial fakirs, thoroughly conversant with 
each other’s methods, and as well known to 
each other as they are to the skilled investiga- 
tors of the Government. 

To eliminate these swindlers by process of 
law the Government must perfect the judicial 
machinery to such an extent that it can success- 
fully prosecute this adroit class of criminals 
without altering the provisions requiring that 
“intent to defraud” be shown. This can 
easily be done within our well established 
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judicial processes by the Congress of the United 
States adding a simple clause to either the 
Judicial or the Post Office Appropriation Bill, 
authorizing the employment of some eight 
or ten skilful assistant attorneys whose 
services will be entirely devoted to prosecuting 
such criminals. These assistant attorneys 
should be carefully chosen for their legal talents 
and knowledge of corporate law. They should 
operate in all judicial districts and wherever 
there is a fraud case of sufficient magnitude 
to require their aid and assistance. In order 
to save time in making the investigations and 
to reduce the number of investigators employed 
they should be placed in full charge of all such 
cases and should promptly give the Postal 
authorities whatever preliminary advice may 
be required. They should be held responsible 
for the preparation of all difficult indictments 
covering “intent” to defraud and the proper 
presentation to the court of the infinite details 
of the cases. 

Such a corps of well-paid, skilled, legal as- 
sistants, versed in the particular line of tech- 
nicalities upon which swindlers and their 
adroit attorneys so much rely, would be able 
to try a case in court in less than half the time 
that an inexperienced District Attorney would 
require and would thus save the time of the 
court and additional time to the investigators. 
With a corps of these legal assistants working 
in close codperation with the departmental 
investigating machinery and possessing the 
talent and skill to match the wits of the wisest 
opposing lawyers, and with a strong, deter- 
mined, every-day-in-the-year crusade, these 
swindlers as a criminal class could easily be 
eliminated and the confidence of the investing 
public in corporate securities restored. 

RoBERT S. SHARP, 
Formerly Chief Post Office Inspector. 


II. A Plan for the Better Payment of Teachers 


EAR SIR: The announcement that 
Harvard is to raise a ten million dol- 
lar endowment to be used chiefly to 

increase the salaries of teachers gives impetus 
to the nation-wide discussion of the inade- 
quacy of salaries in that profession. In this 
connection | wonder if a rather promising 
solution is not being overlooked, in its pos- 
sible application to the case of the college 
professor. The premise of the inadequacy 
of the present payment scarcely needs dis- 





cussion. I am most familiar with condi- 
tions at Yale, where the prevailing salary 
paid to a full professor, who has presumably 
taken his doctor’s degree, and has gone through 
long years of apprenticeship, is around $4,600 
per year. 

If the recipient of this salary is married and 
has a family, he can provide himself with the 
necessities of life, but has a perilously narrow 
margin for sickness or unforeseen contingencies, 
and he can by no means maintain the standard 

















of living corresponding to the importance and 
value of his intellectual attainment. Nor can 
he make any provision for the years when he 
is no longer capable of active work, unless he is 
specially fortunate in being able to supplement 
his earnings from some outside source. These 
facts need no elaboration, as | think they are 
quite generally recognized, and are undisputed. 

The work-out of this situation, as affecting 
the education of our sons, presents some very 
grave dangers. I have always felt that college 
education at its best should represent a com- 
bination of solid groundwork in an atmosphere 
of cultural attainment, supplemented by the 
specific and far reaching influence of a few great 
minds. Even with the existing salary limita- 
tions, the colleges have been able to procure 
and hold a few men of the type represented 
in my undergraduate days by Hadley, Sum- 
ner, and Perrin; great teachers, whose grasp 
and portrayal of fundamental values were so 
strong and vigorous that the student uncon- 
sciously learned to attack his own problems on 
the basis not only of the transmitted facts, 
but also transmitted point of view. How are 
these men to be replaced, however, when the 
college must say to the new professor, “We 
can offer you a dignified position, on a salary 
about equivalent to that earned by a first-class 
locomotive engineer. It will enable you to 
live, with rigid economy, in a small house on a 
side street, but you will, of course, not expect 
to have an automobile, or to travel, or go to the 
opera, or entertain, or wear very good clothes, 
and you can hardly expect to send your chil- 
dren to boarding school.’’? 

If the great man, so important to the devel- 
opment of the minds of the next generation, 
has independent means, or if he is a bachelor 
with simple tastes, the very genuine attractions 
of life in the college environment may induce 
him to make the sacrifice, but it seems to me 
that the hazard is too great to be justifiable, 
when the education of our sons depends on it. 
Nor is it made any less by the obvious alterna- 
tive: the selection of a second-rate man, be- 
cause a first-rate man cannot be had at the 
price. Neither alternative offers any induce- 
ment to the student of exceptional ability to 
make teaching his life work. 

It seems to me that there are two ways to 
solve this admitted problem. One way, of 
course, is to raise the whole dead level of pro- 
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fessors’ salaries to a reasonably adequate figure, 
but the trouble with this plan is the amount 
of money involved. There are about a hundred 
full professors at Yale. To raise all their 
salaries, say to $8,000, would require the in- 
come, at five per cent., of a capital fund of 
about $6,800,000, and the final result would be 
a possible inducement still much too low to offer 
the really exceptional man, with any reasonable 
expectation of getting him.» 

Instead of this, suppose the colleges ordered 
their salary budget the way a corporation or a 
law office does, with a competence for the 
average man, and a fairly attractive reward 
for the exceptional man. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a college on a present salary scale 
of $4,600, and having a hundred full profes- 
sors, Should make the basic salary $7,000, and 
then create ten positions, which we might call 
senior professorships, with a salary of $15,000. 
This is a low salary in commercial life for the 
man of really first-rate attainment, but, in con- 
nection with the privileges and dignities of a 
college professorship, I think it would serve to 
attract and hold the exceptional men so ur- 
gently needed. The capital cost of this plan 
would be about $6,400,000; materially less 
than the cost of raising the whole level to 
$8,000, and, in my judgment, much more effec- 
tive from the standpoint of seeking and attain- 
ing the exceptional man. 

A college thus organized would be able to 
summon the chemist out of industrial life, or 
the economist or publicist who had demon- 


* strated his fitness in open world competition; 


to-day this is nearly impossible to do, and the 
lack of it is a serious thing. Incidentally, it 
would certainly have its effect in dignifying 
and increasing the esteem in which the senior 
professors were held. Sometimes it is hard 
for the young undergraduate to realize that the 
man in shabby clothes, engaged in an obvious 
struggle with the mere problem of living, has 
a message which it is worth while for him, the 
undergraduate, to get and keep. The fruits 
of wisdom may not seem to justify the effort, 
and | cannot believe that any good service is 
performed in the present inevitable association 
of sacrifice and privation with the teaching 
High wages for the exceptional 
man is the solution of this problem in nearly 
every other field; why not in the colleges? 
Ray Morris. 











THE RETURNING CYCLE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PREFERRED STOCK FINANCING 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


WIDOW in a small Pennsylvania 

town invested a good part of the 

money that came to her following 

her husband’s death in irrigation 

bonds purchased from a Pittsburg 
firm. She was a lady of more than ordinary 
intelligence and culture, but had little or no 
experience in investing money. Her husband 
had provided enough life insurance, with the 
rest of the estate he left, to give her a comfort- 
able income for the rest of her days. She 
was past the meridian of life; her needs were 
modest. 

The salesman of the Pittsburg firm had an 
honest face and pleasing personality. He was 
sent to her from the local bank, which knew 
she had money to invest. He made it a point 
to become acquainted and get on friendly terms 
with the widow’s son. This son advised with 
the officials of the bank and found that they 
had bought bonds from the firm. The sales- 
man had no difficulty in getting a favorable 
consideration for its offerings. 

The result was that a considerable portion 
of the widow’s worldly capital became invested 
in the irrigation issues of this Pittsburg house. 

As time went on and more of the estate, as 
the money came in from local mortgages, was 
invested in these bonds, the daughter of the 
house, with a better business instinct than her 
mother, began to fear that their investments 
were not being made in the safest way. She 
felt that too much was being put in the one 
basket, and in a basket they knew little about. 
The mother and son felt no apprehension, but 
when opportunity offered another relative was 
_ appealed to. He agreed with the daughter: 
too large a proportion of the estate was invested 
in this one class of securities. 

There was no market in these irrigation bonds 
in which they could be sold. The widow did 
not feel like asking the firm to take some of 
them back, for she had heard no criticism of the 
safety of these bonds, or of the firm, and had 
heard much in their favor. She did not want 


to tell them she thought the bonds were not 
safe enough for her. 

About that time an opportunity seemed to 
offer to solve the problem without embarrass- 
ment. The holding company for these irriga- 
tion projects issued $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock. The clients of the Pittsburg house 
were given the opportunity to purchase it at 
a little below the public offering price. It 
was planned to list this stock on the exchanges 
and expected that there would be a ready 
market for it. The firm was willing to take 
back bonds in payment for stock. The well- 
meaning relative thought this was a good 
chance to lessen the weight of these irrigation 
issues in the widow’s investment, and possibly 
make a slight speculative profit for her on the 
stock. 

A portion of the bonds were exchanged for 
stock at the “underwriting” price at which it 
was Offered to clients. But the public offering 
did not go well; there was delay in establishing 
a market for the stock. While waiting for the 


- first opportunity to dispose of it, as an issue 


admittedly unsuitable for the widow to hold, 
failure overtook the company and it went into 
receivers’ hands. The Pittsburg firm went 
down with it. Not only did dividends on the 
widow’s preferred stock cease but the interest 
on the irrigation bonds she still held was also 
defaulted. Had she not been a woman used 
to economizing and of a philosophical tempera- 
ment, she would have been more greatly dis- 
turbed by these developments. As it was she 
went through the reorganization of the holding 
company, paid an assessment on her stock, 
and now she is getting some return from that, 
and a few payments have been made on certain 
of the defaulted bonds. 

There are several lessons to be learned from 
this investment experience. The one the 
daughter grasped instinctively is most impor- 
tant. Greater diversification adds strength 
to nearly all investments. This is an invest- 
ment principle that applies at all times. There 





The Returning Cycle of Industrial Preferred Stock Financing 


is for the present an especially timely lesson in 
the widow’s experience with the preferred 
stock. We are now entering a period of pre- 
ferred stock financing that has some of the 
characteristics of that earlier period when the 
widow took this new issue so shortly before the 
collapse of the company. 

Preferred stock stands as a class of security 
between common stock and bonds. Invest- 
ment values are relative, however, and a 
Union Pacific preferred stock, on which the 
dividend has been earned from seven to ten 
times over for ten years past, is entitled to a 
higher investment rating than many bonds. 
On the other hand, a preferred stock brought 
out in the refinancing of a company in boom 
times might be much less desirable as an in- 
vestment than the common stock of another 
company that has earned a good margin over its 
dividend payments through good timesand bad. 

Mr. Robert Fleming, the great English 
authority on American railroad investments, 
has been credited with the statement that the 
British investment trust of which he is the 
head wanted to have nothing to do with the 
securities of American railroads unless the 
roads had been reorganized at least twice. 
It might be well for American investors to keep 
such views as this in mind when considering 
the purchase of some of the new preferred 
stocks that are the natural outgrowths of the 
industrial prosperity that this country has 
enjoyed since the second year of the war. 

The test of a stock, either preferred or com- 
mon, should be the earning power of the com- 
pany in times of depression rather than in a 
time of prosperity. Those who think we are 
never again going back to the periods of low 
earnings of the past, should read Mr. Theodcre 
Price’s interesting article on this subject else- 
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where in this magazine. The careful investor 
in preferred stocks will be sure that the record 
of the pre-war past holds out good promise 
that he will receive his dividends regularly, no 
matter how business conditions may change 
in the future. 

It is natural that following the years of in- 
dustrial activity this country has seen, and the 
period of restrictions on financing to keep 
the way clear for war loans, there should be an 
outburst of industrial issues to fund temporary 
loans and place the companies in a sounder 
position in regard to their capital accounts. 
And along with those issues that can be con- 
sidered attractive from the investor’s viewpoint 
will come those that have no past record of 
earnings to commend them. Due to the in- 
dustrial boom and the stimulated demand for 
such securities, these will succeed in attracting 
investment funds and there will be new cases 
like that of the Pennsylvania widow. 

Thus the cycles of investment and specula- 
tion recur. In that previous period of indus- 


trial preferred stock financing a few investment 


houses had their fingers burned and their repu- 
tations marred because of their participation 
in that. phase of it that caused loss to their 
clients. A most practical lesson that is to be 
learned from the Pennsylvania widow’s ex- 
perience is to leave no stone unturned in the 
investigation not only of the character of the 
investment house with which you contemplate 
doing business but also of the character of 
securities which it offers, particularly if they 
are in a field where the house has had little 
previous experience. The proper investment 
advice, which this widow could have secured 
for a two-cent stamp, would have told her that 


’ irrigation bonds were not suitable for her pur- 


pose. 





in September. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING TO BE CONTINUED 


Mr. George MacAdam, the author of “‘ The Life of General Pershing”’ 
which has been running serially in the Woriv’s Work, is now in 
France gathering the material at first hand for the concluding chapters, 
which will deal with General Pershing’s experiences and achieve- 
ments as Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The next instalment, which was expected for this number, will appear 
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The Formation of the First American Army Air Service. 
Chateau-Thiérry and Its Success at St. Mihiel. 
Air Was Obtained. How an American Tactical System was Developed 


By BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 
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T LAST the American Army was to 
be given a chance to get together 
and show what it could do. The 
great German offensive, begun in 
March, 1918, had forced this de- 

cision on the superior command in France. 
At Chateau-Thiérry, all branches of the Service 
demonstrated their ability to stick to it, stand 
losses, and give blow for blow. For nearly 
a year we had been scattered around, in ever 
increasing numbers, among the French and 
British troops, learning in a great series of 
battles the methods that were necessary on the 
European battlefields. 

It had been my good fortune to enter into 
combat with the French Army only seven days 
after our declaration of war. And, from that 
time on, every opportunity was taken to 
participate in and observe every major opera- 
tion undertaken by the Allied troops. People 
seldom learn by the experience of others—the 
facts in the case have to be forced into one’s own 
consciousness before they are fully realized. 

At Chateau-Thiérry our Air Service was 
given the first chance to act in organizations 
sufficiently large to retain their identity as fight- 
ing units, and to try out our tactical combina- 
tions which we had worked out as being par- 
ticularly applicable to our own people. 

To be sure, we had very few organizations 
there—one Pursuit Group (the First) of a hun- 
dred airplanes, three Corps Observation Squad- 
rons of twenty-four airplanes each, and the 
beginning of a Night Reconnaissance Squadron, 
the last named having been forced by the fact 
that all movements were now being made at 
night, and that night reconnaissance was the 
only means of determining where the mend 
were to be made. 

And I had waited so long for an sonoiaiity 


Army, Group of Armies, and Army of Occupation, A. 





to see how our men acted when placed entirely 
on their own footing that | watched every de- 
tail with the greatest care. I had heard all the 
comments by our Allies as to the difficulties 
they had had, and what we might expect under 
similar circumstances. Among the things that 
I watched the most carefully was how our 
combination in the air—our team work in the 
air—would be, because, in Europe, more diffi- 
culty had been experienced in getting combin- 
ation in the air than probably in any other one 
thing; that is, it is very difficult to get Pursuit 
Squadrons of twenty ships to act together and 
in combination; much more difficult to get 
groups of from sixty to a hundred ships to act 
together, and extremely difficult for the dif- 
ferent branches of aviation to act with each 
other, because in the air nowadays we have as 
many different branches as there are on the 
ground. 

To my great satisfaction I found out from 
the first big fight that we went into that our 
combination in the air was wonderful. We 
had it from the start. It was due, I believe, 
first, to the great intelligence and physical 
excellence of our pflots; next, to their careful 
training, and, third, to the fact that all of our 
navigating personnel (pilots and observers) 
had been used from their infancy to games such 
as football, baseball, hockey, and polo, where 
combination, reliance on one’s companions, and 
team work are the underlying factors. 

The most difficult thing in air training in its 
broadest phase is to teach the various com- 
mands how to make an instantaneous estimate 
of the situation in the air. 

To begin with, in Pursuit Aviation, the Unit 
Commander must know the object of the op- 
eration. He must be able to find his place, 
which may be anywhere from the ground up 















The Air Service at St. Mihiel 


to 20,000 feet above the lines and in the ene- 
my’s territory, and, when he sees an enemy 
formation, individual plane, or several differ- 
ent kinds of aviation formations at the same 
time, he must be able to make up his mind 
what to do instantly, and act on it with bold- 
ness and foresight. 

In Observation Aviation, particularly that 
branch which acts in close liaison with the 
troops on the ground, the Infantry must be 
made to feel the close proximity of their own 
airplanes—the whole-hearted support which 
the air will give the ground—and the greatest 
mutual understanding must be created be- 
tween them. 

In all aviation, particularly with green 
troops, this combina- 
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opportunity of showing, first at St. Mihiel, 
and then in the Argonne, what these were. 

As soon as the great German offensive had 
been stopped in the Chateau-Thiérry area, a 
counter stroke was decided upon by the su- 
perior command, and, for that purpose, the 
formation of the First American Army went 
forward with great speed. This stroke was 
to be made against the German pivot of man- 
ceuvre for their whole Western Front, which ex- 
tended, roughly, from the Argonne Forest to 
the line of the Meuse River and Verdun. If 
this place held, and its communications behind 
it through the Treves Gap, the retirement 
of the bulk of the German forces farther west 
to the sea could be carried out in an orderly 

manner. Should this 





area fall, the back- 


tion of feeling between 
the ground and the air 
is one of the most dif- 
ficult things to obtain, 
and requires the long- 
est training. 

At Chateau-Thiérry 
we were greatly out- 
numbered in the air 
by the «Germans, who 
had succeeded in 
smashing up the avi- 
ation of the Sixth 
French Army, and had 
succeeded not only in 
concentrating the bulk 
of their aviation on 
this front to help in 
their general offensive, 
but had reéquipped 
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PROOF THAT AMERICAN AVIATORS ARE BETTER 
THAN GERMAN 


A diagram that shows our losses to be one machine to 
every four German craft we brought down during the first 
eleven days of November 


bone of the German 
resistance would be 
broken. 

The task, then, of 
the First American 
Army was to fight 
down the resistance of 
the Germans from the 
Argonne Forest to the 
Meuse River, and, as 
a preliminary to this, 
in order to insure the 
protection of the 
American Army’s 
right flank in the di- 
rection of Metz (their 
great fortress and rail- 
road centre in this 
area), it was necessary 


their whole aviation 

within a comparatively short time with an 
excellent pursuit ship—the Fokker—which 
was a great advance from their former pur- 
suit ships of the Albatross and other similar 
types. 

Being so greatly outnumbered caused us 
very heavy losses, but, on the other hand, 
taught us a great deal that we could have 
learned in no other way. Theory and practice 
were mixed in our daily combats to such an 
extent that, with the experience that we had 
had before, we came out of the Chateau-Thiérry 
operations with the distinct theory of how 
aviation should be handled in great numbers 
and how these things should be put into effect. 
The soundness of the theories was proved by 
subsequent operations, and we soon had the 


to reduce the St. 
Mihiel salient, which acted as a great thorn in 
the side of any advance north from the Verdun 
area. The first mission of the First American 
Army was to reduce the St. Mihiel salient, and 
then go for the Argonne. 

In an operation of this kind, particularly 
with new and untried troops, the command of 
the air is essential, and, as | was given the duty 
by our great commander, General Pershing, of 
drawing up the plans forour aéronautical forces, 
I recommended the strongest aviation contin- 
gent to befurnished which had ever been brought 
together under a single command during the 
war. As is usual under these conditions, every 
objection has to be overcome, and every reason 
has to be advanced as to the necessity for such 
things as distinguished from the concentration 
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DIAGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF— 


This diagram represents a vertical section of the air as it-would appear to one able to see every part of aviation on a 
good day during our operations of September, October, and November, 1918. The notch in the horizontal line indicates 
the trench or dividing line between hostile territory, which is on the right of the vertical line projected up above it, and 
friendly territory, which is on the left. On the ground the opposing infantries face each other on the trench line. 
The anti-aircraft machine guns are shown close to the troops, and the anti-aircraft artillery immediately behind them. 
The heights at which the various aviation acts are indicated in metres. The special pursuit details, acting at a great altitude 
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—THE EMPLOYMENT OF AERONAUTICS 


(practically as high as they can get) work directly against the enemy’s reconnaissance machines. Our own Army recon- 
naissance, acting up to 20,000 feet, habitually went thirty or forty miles into the enemy’s territory. The Army’s surveil- 
lance machines kept cruising over the front to report from their own position, by wireless, whatever they could see, 
so that it could be immediately attacked by their aviation elements. The pursuit and day bombardment elements, shown 
to the right of the diagram together, indicate the independent or strategical aviation, which acts by itself directly against 
the enemy aviation and his ground troops 
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of maximum forces in another place. My 
recommendations were approved by Marshal 


Foch, and the concentration was com- 
menced. — 
American, French, British, and Italian air 


forces were. involved in this movement, 
which amounted to some 1,500 airplanes of all 
kinds, namely, squadrons and groups of corps 
observation, army observation, army artillery, 
pursuit groups, day and night bombardment, 
and reconnaissance groups, and the whole 
French Air Division. The organizations had 
to come from all sections of the Western 
Front, localities had to be chosen for them, air- 
dromes prepared, supplies of spare parts for 
airplanes, millions of rounds of ammunition 
for the machine guns and bombs, thousands 
of gallons of gasolene and oil, and a system of 
replenishment of personnel for all these differ- 
ent units. All of these had to be connected 
up by telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraphy, 
and motorcycle, automobile, and airplane cou- 
riers. The anti-aircraft artillery, machine guns 
and searchlights, and the system of informa- 
tion for the whole Army had to be linked to- 
gether with this great mass of aircraft. And 
above all, the greatest secrecy had to be main- 
tained to prevent the Germans finding out 
about the air concentration until it was too 
late for them. 

The Staff of the Air Service of the First 
Army which handled these operations con- 
sisted of five different sections, namely: 

An Operations Section, which provided for 
the plans and execution of all military opera- 
tions against the enemy—where, how, and 
when the squadron, groups, wings, and bri- 
gades should be placed and should work; 

An Information Section, which received and 
distributed all information to the various parts 
of our own Army, and to the armies acting on 
our flanks; 

A Balloon Section, which handled the opera- 
tion of all our balloons; 

A Material Section, which handled the con- 
struction of all airdromes, had the handling 
of all transportation for their supply, and the 
obtaining of all things which the different 
organizations would use, such as airplanes, 
gas, oil, ammunition, photographic material, 
radio equipment, and the thousand and one 
things pertaining to such a great force; 

The fifth section was the Administration 
Section, which handled all correspondence, re- 
plenishment of personnel, personnel records, 
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and all routine matters relating to the pay 

and distribution of the men. 
The officers in charge of these various sec- 
tions had been carefully trained for their work 
and not only understood it themselves, but 
understood how to work with each other. The 
work which these officers did at this time laid a 
foundation for our Air Service which continued 
throughout the remainder of the war, and which 
will continue in the future if maintained. 

The Aviation Headquarters acted in the 
closest liaison with our Commander, General 
Pershing, and his Chief of Staff, personal re- 
ports being made every morning, and oftener 
when required, as to the progress of operations, 
and excellent official and personal relations 
existed between all departments of the Staff 
of the First Army. And to those of us who 
had been in the Army for some years, nothing 
gave us greater satisfaction than to see the 
seriousness, the method, the codperation, and 
the industry which each department main- 
tained. If any one was at fault, he saw it 
immediately, and was perfectly free to ac- 
knowledge it, and immediately attempted to 
rectify it. With such men to work with, there 
is nothing too difficult to do in a military way. 

While group ‘after group of the airplanes 
from the different nations were going to their 
appointed places behind the line which had 
been prepared by our construction squadrons 
for their reception, and were carefully hidden 
inside of the hangars so as to prevent their 
being seen by the enemy, the Staff of the First 
Army Air Service was completing its plan of 
employment for our first operation as an army. 

The plan of employment is the most im- 
portant document which has to be prepared 
at the beginning of a battle, and from its 
complete and thorough understanding does 
success or failure result. 

A plan of employment tells each branch of 
aviation what it must do in accordance with 
the general object of the operations, and how 
every detail is to be handled as occasions may 
arise. In general, it provides for three dis- 
tinct phases of a combat: 

First, the preparation of the attack, where 
great secrecy is necessary, when hostile recon- 
naissance of all kinds must be prevented, and 
while we find out all we can about the enemy 
without showing too much activity; 

Second, the actual attack up to the first 
objective, that .is, where we strike, and in 
which the mission of the aviation is to destroy 
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AVIATION UNITS AT ST. MIHIEL 


This shows the greatest concentration of air forces that was made during the war, and it 
resulted in driving the Germans completely out of the air for miles back of their lines 


the aviation of its enemy, then to attack his 
ground troops, and to insure proper codpera- 
tion and observation for our own infantry and 
artillery; 

Third, the exploitation of the battle, where 
the enemy is pursued both in the air and on the 
ground, every organization behind his line is 
attacked by bombs and machine guns, where 
the aviation attacks with the troops, and where 
our air reconnaissance is pushed miles into his 
territory. 

Our theory of operations was to assign to 
the troops themselves the aviation which they 
needed for their own operations, that is, the 
Observation Squadron to the Army Corps for 
use by the infantry and artillery, and Pursuit 
Groups for their local protection. All the 
rest, which made up the great bulk of the avia- 
tion, particularly pursuit and bombardment, 


was to be put into a central mass and hurled 
at the enemy’s aviation, no matter where he 
might be found, until a complete ascendancy 
had been obtained over him in the air; after 
this, to attack his ground troops, his trains, his 
depots of ammunition and supplies, and his 
railroad stations and lines of communication. 

In addition to this, his airdromes were at- 
tacked both night and day, so as to force him 
either to arise and accept combat, or to lose his 
airplanes in the hangars themselves on his own 
fields. 

The St. Mihiel salient, so called, formed a 
reéntrant into our lines. Our Army was to 
attack from both sides of the salient—the 
stronger attack from the southern part. The 
form of the front of attack gave us a great 
opportunity to put into effect the principles 
enunciated above, that is, of having a large 
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A DIAGRAM OF— 


For our purposes, we divided targets into permanent targets, fugitive targets, and semi-permanent targets, as in- 
,dicated in the diagram, and we projected two kinds of night bombardment airplanes, namely, those carrying light 
weights, which could go very rapidly and manceuvre well close to the ground, and those carrying very heavy weights, 


which could be used to attack objects difficult to destroy. 


aviation force act entirely against the enemy’s 
aviation, because we could hit from both sides 
while, to protect himself, the enemy had to 
come into the salient. 

An imaginary line, about eight’ miles away 
from our front, within enemy territory, was 
established, inside of which the aviation per- 
taining to the troops themselves should act. 
Within this area, the observation aviation 
attached to the Corps was responsible that 
every move which the enemy made would be 
promptly reported, suitable photographs taken, 
and all artillery adjustments made. 


The pursuit aviation, assigned for the pro- 


tection of the corps observation aviation, had 
as its primary duty what we called a barrage— 
a constant stream of patrols moving back and 
forth, parallel to the front, at altitudes ranging 
from the ground up to 16,000 feet. Within 


the area patrolled by them, it was their primary 
duty to prevent any of the observation ships 
being shot down by the enemy, to help the ob- 
servation ships in the accomplishment of 
their mission, and to shoot down any enemy ob- 
servation or pursuit ships or observation bal- 
loons which were found in this area. 





To pick up and report enemy fugitive targets quickly, the 


This aviation was so arranged as to keep a 
certain proportion constantly in the air. For 
instance, each airplane had about two hours’ 
gas capacity; the strength of patrols, therefore, 
and the time they should stay in the air, the 
route they should follow, and the times that 
they should come down were all laid out ahead 
of time. In addition, a small reserve was al- 
ways kept to ascend against a particularly 
strong incursion of the enemy. 

The Pursuit Groups charged with barrage 
duty kept in the closest liaison with the anti- 
aircraft artillery, and, in fact, were in constant 
radio communication with them. In addition, 
shots of the anti-aircraft artillery were so 
arranged as to form signals for the pursuit 
patrols acting at great altitudes, or even closer 
to the ground, so that they might know in 
which direction the enemy was to be found, 
as it is very difficult in many instances to pick 
up an enemy unaided by the anti-aircraft 
artillery. 

The air is a great big place. There are three 
dimensions in it—up, down, and on the same 
level. A clever antagonist avails himself of 
the background in front of which he is oper- 
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night surveillance ships were used, and, in order to neutralize the enemy’s anti-aircraft artillery and searchlights, direct 
attack was projected on these so as to throw them into confusion while our bombardment airplanes crossed these danger- 


ous areas. 


Their airdromes were attacked by bombs and machine guns so as to destroy as much of their aviation 


as possible. The notch in the heavy horizontal line indicates the line at which the opposing armies faced each other 


ating—the clouds and the sun—and, in fact, 
when close to the ground, he paints his airplane 
the same color as the ground. | have had fights 
going on under me, within a couple of thousand 
feet, when I could see our own ships attacking 
and could not see the enemy’s ships at all. 

With our aviation, we constantly strove to 
increase its efficiency in every way possible. 
We had gotten our formations and methods of 
attack as well worked out as we considered was 
possible. With our men, who were fresh—not 
tired out from three years’ of war—we could 
demand many more hours of them, and prob- 
ably more initiative, than the older contestants, 
tired from the long struggle. 

In considering this matter, we decided to 
attempt to fly with all our aviation at night 
and in the darkness, as a matter of principle, 
wherever we could gain any advantage by do- 
ing so. In furthering this idea, a very inter- 
esting method of operating against enemy 
balloons was devised in the First Pursuit Group 
by Lieutenant Luke. The burning of balloons 
always has a great effect on the troops whose 
balloons are destroyed. The Germans, well 
knowing this, had trained. specialists, expert 





in this art. These were launched without 
mercy against our balloons. Our low-flying 
system of pursuit patrols, in combination with 
the anti-aircraft artillery, in nearly all in- 
stances after. the system began to work, shot 
these Germans down, but often after they had 
burned our balloons. 

However, as their end approached, the 
Germans kept launching their specialists 
against our balloons regardless of loss to them- 
selves, all their attacks being made with extreme 
gallantry. To guard against our daylight 
attacks against their balloons, their system 
of ground observation stations, anti-aircraft 
artillery, and machine guns protecting their 
balloons, and the rapidity with which they 
pulled them down made it almost as difficult 
for us to attack them in the daytime as it was 
for them to attack us. The night, therefore, 
offered the best cover for an attack on balloons. 
Lieutenant Luke, acting on this idea, made the 
first attempt. He would locate the balloons 
in the daytime, wait for the dusk to fall, and 
with a single companion to keep watch above 
him, would shoot his incendiary bullets into 
the balloon on the ground and destroy it. 
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A DIAGRAM OF— 


The German night bombardment had become so effective during 1917 and 1918 that effective methods had to be 


adopted to stop it. 


American arrangements contemplated listening posts near the line; behind these, the zone in which 


anti-aircraft artillery worked; behind this, groups of searchlights fixed in position; behind these, pursuit patrols contantly 
in the air, and, behind these again, a group of mobile searchlights might move along the roads at great speed to protect 
specific areas being attacked, the reserve of pursuit airplanes, and of- balloon - barrages, i. e., a curtain of wires raised by 


balloons around specific objects that it was desired to protect. listening pc 
the pursuit patrol which was assigned to the area in its vicinity 


would hear a hostile airplane approach; it would “Alert” 


Within a week this gallant officer had seven- 
teen victories, five of which occurred in one 
day. Unfortunately, he was lost in the Ar- 
gonne, having been shot down on the ground, 
and, as he continued to fight to the ground 
with his pistol, was killed by the enemy before 
he gave up. 

The practice of attacking balloons in this 
manner became general in the First Pursuit 
Group, and resulted in the Germans moving 
their observation balloons back as far as ten 
miles from the front, and forced them to put 
up many dummy balloons to fool our pilots. 

Many new methods of a similar nature, not 
quite so spectacular, were worked out as the 
operations progressed—a notable instance be- 
ing the work done by our infantry liaison planes 
or those airplanes of the Corps Observation 
Groups whose duty it is to report where the 
infantry is, and how the line is progressing: 
These ships have to fly straight through the 
barrage of our own and the enemy’s artillery, 





The method of operations was this:—The listening post 


and often become exposed to the ordinary fire 
of rifles and machine guns. The infantry 
indicate their positions by displaying panels, 
or burning Bengal fires, which cause smoke, 
rendering it possible for the airplanes to see 
them when the airplanes give the signal for 
this display. As many of our infantry troops 
have had little experience with airplanes, and 
as the men often think that, if they display 
their panels or burn Bengal fires, it discloses 
their position to the enemy, they often will 
not show their panels at all, and our Corps 
Observation, taking this into consideration, 
inaugurated a system of flying so low that they 
could actually see the infantrymen them- 
selves, or the enemy’s infantry, and come 
back and report accordingly, never minding 
whether they showed their panels or not. 
Formerly the liaison planes had flown at from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred feet altitude. 
Ours flew from fifty to three hundred. 

For the first few days, while the preparation 
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by means of signals, and it would communicate its information to the anti-aircraft artillery, searchlights, and airdromes. 
As soon as the direction of the hostile airplane was determined, information again would be sent to the pursuit patrols, 


anti-aircraft artillery, and searchlights. 


anti-aircraft artillery. The pursuit patrol would dive in that direction. 


As the hostile airplane crossed the line, it would be taken under fire by the 


As soon as the airplane had passed through the 


zone of the anti-aircraft artillery, it would be picked up by the searchlights, and held in their beams while the pursuit 
patrol dived squarely into the ship. This method of defense had just begun to work toward the end of our operations. 
Friendly territory is indicated to the left of the notch in the horizontal line 


for the attack was progressing at St. Mihiel, 
our barrage patrols covered the front to pre- 
vent the enemy observing our dispositions. He 
had been much slower to concentrate his avia- 
tion than we had, naturally, and I was able to 
make a report to General Pershing, on account 
of daily reconnaissance which | had made in 
the air, that we would have entire control of 
the air for at least three days, after which 
we might expect very heavy resistance. Three 
days, however, was always a sufficient time 
to carry out an attack, even on as broad a 
front as ours was made on—about seventy- 
two miles. 

On the day of the attack, our aviation at- 


tached directly to the troops acted in the man-. 


ner outlined above. Our independent, or 
what might be termed “strategical aviation,” 
operated in brigades of about five hundred air- 
planes each, of mixed pursuit and day bom- 
bardment, on each side of the St. Mihiel 
salient. That is, one brigade would attack 





from the south, going clear into the middle of 
the salient about twenty miles behind the 
enemy’s line, bomb everything in that vicinity, 
attack everything that was seen above the 
ground, and, in case any suitable moving tar- 
gets appeared on the ground, they would be 
attacked by bombs and machine guns. As the 
brigade from the right or south withdrew, the 
left one would attack from the north, and then 
the same operation would be repeated. It 
worked very much like a boxer, striking first 
with his right hand and then with his left hand. 
Oftentimes we hemmed the enemy in between 
two or more of our air forces and caused him 
very heavy losses. 

Our blows came so rapidly that the enemy 
was taken completely by surprise, and his air 
fighting was confined to a great distance within 
his own territory, which kept his airplanes, in- 
cidentally, away from our ground troops on 
account of the weight of attack directed against 
all his formations in the vicinity of Conflans, 
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or more than fifteen miles within his lines, 
which was on the direct axis of the salient. 
The enemy made a most determined aérial 
resistance, and even when outnumbered fought 
with the greatest bravery. 

As his air concentration became effective, 
in answer to ours, he employed air formations 
of upward of sixty Fokkers in one group. At 
times we would catch these groups between 
two of our groups, causing heavy loss to his 
side; at others, he would find one of our groups 
detached, when he would fall on it, with ad- 
vantage to him. 

An instance of this kind happened to one of 
the bombardment squadrons of the French 
Aérial Division. This splendidly organized 
unit contained about eight hundred airplanes 
of pursuit and day bombardment, and was 
really used as the strategical reserve of the 
French Aviation. Wherever the main battle 
on the front was taking place, there was al- 
ways to be found the French Air Division. 
One of their squadrons, equipped with their 
Breguet bombers (these are 2-seaters of great 
excellence) and protected by several Coudron 
3-seaters, was attacked by a formation of some 
sixty Fokker airplanes while the French pur- 
suit squadrons detailed for their protection 
were fighting elsewhere. 

This bombardment squadron had come down 
very low, with great bravery, to attack, which 
gave the German Fokkers their chance. Day 
bombardment relies for its protection on the 
altitude at which it flies, and on compactness 
and closeness of formation, so that all their guns 
can be brought to bear. This is necessary 
because the large bombardment airplanes are 
no match in speed or manceuvrability with 
the fast pursuit ships. In this fight, the 
squadron commander and the group com- 
mander were killed, three great 3-seaters went 
down in flames, while seven out of twelve Bre- 
guets followed them in a similar manner. 
Their formation was never broken, and their 
crews fought to the last minute in the burning 
airplanes, at the last moment waving a final 
salute to their surviving comrades. Months 
afterward we learned from the Germans that 
this squadron had shot down more than a 
dozen Fokkers in their desperate resistance. 
Great air combats became a daily occur- 
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rence. Within four days our operations in 
the St. Mihiel salient were concluded, and 
the First American Army had reduced the 
salient which had been fought for for four 
years. Now it was up to us to attack in the 
Argonne—our final and great operation. Our 
aérial methods had been proved to be sound; 
what was left was to perfect them in detail, 
and make them work with the ground 
troops. 

General Trenchard, commanding the British 
Independent Air Force, which acted with us, 
reported to General Pershing that he had par- 
ticipated in a great many combined air opera- 
tions, but that this was the first in which no 
hitch had occurred, no order had been misun- 
derstood, and no mission had failed. : 

Colonel de Vaulgrenant, commanding the 
Aérial Division of the French Army, wrote the 
following letter to our Commanding General: 


G. Q. G. 
lere Division Aerienne 
Etat-Major 
September 17, 1918 
Le Colonel de Vaulgrenant, 
Commanding the First Aérial Division 
to GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Commander in Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 
Sir: 

I beg to thank you for the letter you kindly wrote 
to me about the units of the Aérial Division. 

It was already a great honor for us to have to fight 
under the orders of the Chief of the First American 
Army. Now, Sir, after the splendid victory you 
gained, we feel deeply glad and proud, having been 
lucky enough under the Colonel William Mit- 
chell’s very distinguished leading, to deserve 
your congratulations; nothing could be more appre- 
ciated by us. 

I wish to specially thank you, Sir, for your sym- 
pathies for my men fallen on the battlefield, ful- 
filling bravely their duty side by side with the 
American Aviators whose courage and splendid hero- 
ism we had so many opportunities to admire. 

I beg you, Sir, in my own name and in the name 
of the whole Aérial Division, to kindly accept our 
very sincerc regards and respects. 
VAULGRENANT. 


For our initial attempt as an Army, the 
operation had been a complete success, and 
we had gotten in the first punch. 


























A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


An Analysis of the Secret, Irresponsible, and Wasteful Methods 
by Which the Ever Growing Tax Bill is Spent—A Government 
Without a Balance Sheet and Without a “Treasury Conscience” 


By HENRY L. STIMSON 


Secretary of War, 1911-13 


NoteE:—The second article, to appear in the September magazine, will explain the 
principles of budget reform which will cure these evils and permit of businesslike ad- 


ministration and a curtailment of the ever-increasing tax bill. 


The third article will 


show the effects of a budget on the President and Congress and our whole governmental 


machinery.— THE Epitors. 


URING the recent Victory Loan 

drive one of the paternal injunc- 

tions issued to a much enduring 

public was framed in these words: 

“Make a Budget and Save.” 
The Government thus proposed budget mak- 
ing as the first step toward a life of thrift 
and economy on Bie part of its citizens. 
Americans are now turning this inquiry back 
upon their Government. Is there any reason 
why the Government should not take its own 
medicine? They have learned that it stands 
almost alone among the great governments of 
the world in not having any rational plan or 
method of adjusting its expenditures to its 
revenues. Hitherto this fact has not troubled 
them much. In America resources were great 
and government comparatively simple. It 
did not seem to make much difference to the 
average citizen even if revenues were wasted so 
long as those revenues could be raised by in- 
direct taxation without his feeling the pinch 
of the process. . But things are different now. 
Since the income tax arrived and the great 
war followed, taxation has become a very real 
thing to the average citizen. Some fifteen 
years ago when the annual appropriations 
reached a billion dollars everybody talked 
about it, and that Congress was known as the 


“billion dollar Congress.” To-day the Federal 


Government is engaged in raising by taxation 
three billions of dollars a year and that process 
istocontinue. There is no immediate let-up in 
sight. Between the increase in the cost of 
living and the increase in taxation the amount 
of money which our Government spends has 





become a matter of concern to every citizen. 
The politician who thinks that that interest will 
soon die down is doomed to a rude awakening. 
Furthermore, the increase in the cost of our 
governments, both national and state, is not 
an accidental phenomenon due to the war, but 
a national symptom which has been apparent 
for many years. Long before the war came to 
us it was apparent. In the State of New York 
the. general running expenses of the state gov- 
ernment during the thirty years preceding 1914 
increased 600 per cent. while the population of 
the state increased only 82 per cent. and the 
assessed valuation of all the property in the 
state increased only 274 per cent. In other 
words, during those years the expenses of the 
state government increased seven times as 
fast as the population and much more than 
twice as fast as all of the property of the state. 
The same phenomenon has been common to all 
our states. During the ten years from 1903 
to 1913 the cost of government of all of the 
states in the Union rose, on the average, five 
times as fast as the population. Jn the Federal 
Government, during the thirty years prior to 
1908, the cost of that government increased 
nearly 400 per cent. while the increase in the 
population was less than 84 per cent. The 
leaders of both parties in our national Congress 
have noted and deplored this increase in the 
cost of government while, at the same time, 
they profess their utter inability, under our 
present methods, to stop it. Ten years ago 
Mr. Tawney, the last Republican Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, said: 
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In no period except in time of war have the ex- 
penditures of our National Government increased 
so rapidly, both in the aggregate and per capita, as 
these expenditures have increased during the past 
eight years. 


In 1915 his democratic successor, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, said: 


We have reached about the limit of revenue under 
our present systems and if the Government is to 
continue to expand and increase its activities there 
must necessarily be very greatly increased revenues. 


THE NECESSARY INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


E MAY as well recognize that legitimate 

pressure on the Government to enlarge 
its activities will not cease. Our population 
is increasing; our communities and methods 
of business are constantly growing more com- 
plex; more government and newer forms of 
government are being made necessary; every 
year legitimate expenses are bound to increase. 
There can be no going backward into the sim- 
pler times of old. If, therefore, we are not pre- 
pared to bring our financial machinery up to 
the test of modern conditions; if we are not 
willing to devise the necessary safeguards to 
prevent illegitimate expenditures, the lot of the 
American citizen will be a difficult one indeed, 
so far as taxation goes. 

Thoughtful men also recognize that there is 
a national question far transcending the incon- 
venience of their own pocketbooks. Growth, 
luxury, and decay have too often been the 
milestones marking the progress of popular 
governments. A country which cannot devise 
a method to control its own extravagance is 
doomed. If democracy cannot control ex- 
penditures they will eventually destroy democ- 
racy. 

These are the reasons why men are talking 
so much about the budget to-day. What is a 
budget system? Why has the United States 
no national budget whenevery other successful 
government has one? Is there any reason in- 
herent inour form of government to prevent it? 
These are the questions which one hears on 
every hand. 

Before these questions can be answered it is 
almost necessary to paint a fair picture of the 
curious method by which we now raise and 
spend money, for we have lived with this 
method so long that we have gotten used to it 
and therefore forget that it is about as abnor- 
mal as the Siamese twins. 

As our Government is now constituted the 
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executive departments which spend the money 
have little effect on the committees that really 
fix the appropriations. These committees— 
there are thirteen in the House of Representa- 
tives—on appropriating money pay little atten- 
tion to the committees that raise money. No 
one can be held responsible for the whole thing. 
It is even worse than that. No one ever 
knows anything definite about the national 
finances as a whole. 

There is no place in our National Capital 
where a simple, consolidated statement of the 
costs of operating the Federal Government for 
any fiscal year can be obtained. If you ask 
your Congressman or Senator he can not give 
you the figures because they are not in existence 
in any consolidated form. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, our Government spent 
more than three billions of dollars; our War De- 
partment spent nearly four hundred and fifty 
millions; our Navy Department more than two 
hundred millions. There were special disburse- 
ments amounting to nearly one billion dollars, 
yet nowhere is there printed in form available 
for public understanding a consolidated state- 
ment of these huge expenditures or a balance 
sheet of the assets and liabilities of our Gov- 
ernment, no statement of its revenues and ex- 
penditures in the past, no estimate of its finan- 
cial condition at present. Think of the loose- 
ness of a system in which such a state of affairs 
is possible—where neither a Congressman nor 
taxpayer has any record available for informa- 
tion which every citizen should clearly under- 
stand and know. Furthermore, the Congress- 
man has never been obliged to prepare for him- 
self such a balance sheet of his Government’s 
revenues and disbursements in order to equip 
himself to take part in a budget debate; and the 
citizen has never had a chance to read about 
such a debate. The whole subject is buried 
in secrecy and oblivion. 

In order to understand how we have drifted 
into this extraordinary condition let us take 
up the errors in our present system step by 
step. 


THE LACK OF EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


HERE has been an entire absence of any 

responsible programme making on the 
part of the Executive. The performance which 
our Government goes through in the making of 
its estimates would be absurd and laughable 
if it were not shameful and tragic in its conse- 
quences. Estimates are asked for from the 























different bureaus which constitute the executive 
departments of our Government, but no ma- 
chinery exists to codrdinate these estimates 
into a programme and no effort is made to do 
so. Each subordinate bureau head makes up 
the estimates for his bureau. He is put under 
no pressure to keep them low and he does 
not do so. He knows that they will be entirely 
disregarded by Congress and he makes them 
high enough to be safe, as a starting point. The 
head of his department exercises no serious 
supervision over him for he knows that it will 
be time and effort thrown away. Each bureau 
chief, particularly if he is a serious and con- 
scientious bureau chief, is apt to think that his 
bureau is the most important agency in the 
entire Government and he draws his estimates 
accordingly. When they are completed they 
are sent to Congress, not through the President, 
the head of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but through the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. - This Secretary has no power to revise, 
reduce, or codrdinate the estimates. He is 
simply a funnel or conduit through whom they 
are poured into Congress. When they reach 
Congress, that body, knowing very well. how 
they have been prepared and how little they 
mean in the way of a responsible programme, 
casts them aside and begins the work all over 
again of making up its own estimates. And 
this it has to do without any of the knowledge 
or assistance which is available to the Executive. 
Instead of having, as the Executive has, daily 
observation and control over the bureaus, it 
must gain its information by holding committee 
meetings and sending for men who are not its 
employees, and interrogating them in a neces- 
sarily haphazard and discursive manner. 


A REFORM BY PRESIDENT TAFT 


HE only serious attempt to formulate a 
responsible executive budget in our Fed- 

eral Government, so far as | am aware, took 
place in 1912. Congress had given to Mr. Taft 
2 Commission on Efficiency and Economy for 
the purpose of looking into the workings and 
functions of the executive departments. With 
its assistance, he undertook, for the first time, 
to revise and convert the haphazard estimates 
of the various departments into a responsible 
programme or budget. | remember very well 
the row it made among the departments and 
the obstacles which he encountered in the 
executive branch. Like all reforms, it meant a 
lot of extra labor and the persons on whom that 
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labor fell resented it. First of all he called his 
cabinet into session and told them that he had 
made up his mind that the total of the estimates 
for this year must not exceed a certain amount, 
and then he divided this amount among our 
departments, leaving us to do likewise to our 
subordinate bureaus. Then he began to 
hear from the departments and bureaus. Cab- 
inet officers and bureau chiefs, engrossed in 
petty matters which they deemed of much 
greater importance than this highest function 
of government, complained that they had no 
time for the extra work that was thrown upon 
them. 

And at that moment Congress itself came to 
their aid by sending a joint resolution to the 
President to the effect that they did not pro- 
pose to have any new-fangled budget foisted 
upon them, and directing the President to 
send in the estimates in the old-fashioned 
way. In justice to Congress it should be said 
that it was a Presidential year and the lower 
house was in the hands of a different party from 
the President, and party feeling was running 
high. 

Mr. Taft, however, persisted. He decided 
that, while Congress could order him to 
send in estimates in the old way, Congress 
could not forbid him from sending in also 
a programme or budget in what he deemed the 
right way, and that was what he did. 

Immediately thereafter Congress abolished 
the President’s Commission on Efficiency and 
Economy, and thereby took away from the 
President all practical machinery to carry on 
the reform which Mr. Taft had begun. 

Thus in our present system there is no real 
formulation of a responsible budget by the 
Executive. There is no working plan made up 
by the President and his associates which repre- 
sents their proposed programme for the coming 
year. The President and his ministers feel no 
responsibility for making such a programme, 
and they do not take the public into their con- 
fidence about the estimates which are sent in. 
No public hearings are held on such estimates. 
Public opinion has no opportunity to make 
itself felt upon the President’s programme, 


. because he has no programme. The real 


work of formulating the programme for the 
next year is dumped upon Congress. 

Of course in any rational system the Presi- 
dent, when addressing Congress on its opening, © 


‘would present not only his programme for 


needed legislation but also a budget showing 
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how the money to conduct the Government 
and carry out the new plans was to be raised 
and spent. Congress would then have the 
entire session to debate this programme and 
budget in public so that the whole country 
could learn what was going on. 

For example, if Congress thought that the 
Secretary of War was asking for too much 
money to be spent on new artillery and am- 
munition, and that instead he should spend it 
upon deepening the channel of the Mississippi 
River, and called him before them and inter- 
rogated him in public about it. people, by the 
close of the session, would have a fair opinion 
as to which side of the issue was correct. At 
present, the Secretary is heard before a com- 
mittee shut up in one of the rooms of the office 
building at the Capital, and nobody in the 
United States, outside of Congress, and few 
inside of Congress are the wiser for what he 
says or does not say. 


HOW CONGRESS WORKS 


NDER our present system, practically 

the entire session is spent in the work of 
formulating the various appropriation bills 
in committee, and when they finally appear 
upon the floor of Congress it is so late in the 
session that very little time is left to debate 
them. They are usually, rushed through 
under a rule of order limiting the speeches and, 
of course, such debate as does take place is 
entirely between the different members of 
Congress, whose information on the subjects 
debated necessarily comes, not from contact 
with the work but from the hearings in the 
committee rooms. All real issues have been 
ironed out in secret in those committee rooms, 
and the debate, when it does take place, is al- 
most always perfunctory and formal. The 
‘public gains very little knowledge of the real 
questions which underlie the programme, and 
such knowledge as it does gain is not gained 
in*time to allow public opinion to be brought 
effectively to bear upon the issue. 

This does not mean that certain outside 
influences have not been potently brought to 
bear upon those appropriation bills while they 
were in committee. Far from it. But unfor- 
tunately the influences which have been thus 
potent in secret are not the influences which 
the American people would like to have 
- potent. There comes the real evil of invisible 
government. The committee system is vul- 
nerable to any man or corporation who has 
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sufficient interest in an appropriation to make 
it worth his while to go to Washington and get 
a hearing before a committee and make his 
influence felt. In that system he meets no 
éffective opposition. The poison which he 
infuses is nowhere counteracted by the sun- 
light of publicity. The only defense which the 
Treasury has against his influence is such 
defense as the members of Congress, unaided 
from the outside, can bring to bear upon his 
arguments by cross-examination. 


FAULTS OF THE COMMITTEE GOVERNMENT 


VEN the committee government which 

we have is very faulty in its organization 
as a committee government. If Congress is 
to attempt the work of formulating the budget 
at all, one would expect that it would so organ- 
ize itself as to accomplish that almost impossi- 
ble task as conveniently as possible. If a pro- 
gramme is to be prepared by which the money 
to be expended is to be simultaneously raised 
by intelligent taxation, one would expect 
that the appropriation bills would be consid- 
ered in connection with the revenue bills. 
They are not. They are handled by entirely 
different committees which have no organiza- 
tion for conference. Again, if Congress is to 
assume the function of initiating a programme 
for the Executive to follow, one would expect 
that it would model its committees according 
to the organization of the Executive so that 
each executive department would have a 
special committee looking after its appropria- 
tions. It has not. When I was Secretary 
of War I found, to my astonishment, that the 
appropriations for the support of the War 
Department were contained in several quite 
separate appropriation bills handled by six or 
seven different committees and subcommittees 
of the House of Representatives alone, and 
when | prepared a rough, tentative budget for 
the use of these committees and presented it to 
several of them, | was told that it was the first 
time that these different committees had had 
brought to their attention items of appropria- 
tion which were under simultaneous considera- 
tion by other committees. Many of those 
items overlapped. Appropriations for field 
artillery ammunition were being made by two 
entirely different committees. One committee 
had charge of the construction of military 
barracks in the United States while another 
committee had charge of the construction of 
military barracks in Hawaii. One committee 

















had charge of the construction of barracks 
in an Army post while the hospital at that same 
post was being constructed under the super- 
vision of a different committee. Emplace- 
ments for guns in the Canal Zone were being 
supervised by one committee and emplace- 
ments for guns in the Philippines by another 
committee. The result of such a lack of 
coérdination is inevitable. There is no com- 
parison of similar costs, and Congress is at 
the mercy of any private interest which can 
get before one of these committees and on an 
ex parte hearing impress them with the de- 
sirability of an appropriation. 


HOW DEFICIENCIES ARE CORRECTED 


HE result of all this is that our fiscal bills 

are not only unnecessarily inflated in their 
items but they also bear no relation to any intel- 
ligent plan for financing the nation as a whole. 
Deficiency bills are the normal order of the day. 
I am told that between April 5, 1917, and March 
23, 1918, no less than 232 supplementary and 
deficiency estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1918 were transmitted to the House 
and Senate by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These asked for appropriations running from 
$250.00 to more than $5,000,000,000. Under 
our system each of these 232 deficiency esti- 
mates was considered separately and with no 
regard to either the estimated income of the 
Government or to the needs of any of the other 
departments. While this situation occurred dur- 
ing a great war, it unfortunately was only a re- 
plica on a greater scale of what happens every 
year in normal times. 

From the fact that Congress makes up the 
budget, it necessarily follows that there are no 
restrictions upon the insertion of items of ap- 
propriation:- into the appropriation bill while 
it is in committee. That is where the bill is 
made up and from the necessity of the case the 
Treasury is open to raids from members of 
the committee themselves or from their 
friends. Even after the bill has emerged from 
committee and reaches the floor of the House 
it is still open to amendment by the addition 
of further items. One of the reforms which 
is frequently urged in Congress is a restriction 
upon such additions upon the floor. Neces- 
sarily such a reform is foredoomed to failure. 
It makes a discrimination between the powers 
of members of Congress who are lucky enough 
to be on an appropriation committee and those 
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who are not. And while it is true that many 
of our legislative leaders upon our appropria- 
tion committees have exhibited a fine Treasury 
conscience which makes them earnest in their 
efforts to prevent raids by their fellows, we can 
almost certainly anticipate that Congress will 
never consent to such an undemocratic system 
as will give to a single group of men a power 
which their fellows do not possess. Any re- 
striction upon the insertion of items of ap- 
propriation must apply to all members of 
Congress alike. In the interest of the nation 
they must all agree to give up that right and to 
devote themselves to their real function of 
criticism and cutting down. That can only 
be done by turning over to the Executive the 
original formulation of the budget. 

More than thirty years ago the shortcomings 
of our Congressional methods of budget making 
were thus tersely summed up by one of our 
most friendly critics, James Bryce, in the 
“American Commonwealth,” when he said: 


A thoughtful American publicist remarks: 

“So long as the debit side of the national account 
is managed by one set of men and the credit side by 
another set, both sets working separately and in 
secret without public responsibility and without 
intervention on the part of the executive official 
who is nominally responsible; so long as these 
sets, being composed largely of new men every 
two years, give no attention to business except 
when Congress is in session and thus spend in pre- 
paring plans the whole time which ought to be spent 
in public discussion of plans already matured, so 
that an immense budget is rushed through without 
discussion in a week or ten days—just so long the 
finances will go from bad to worse no matter by 
what name you call the party in power. No other 
nation on earth attempts such a thing or could at- 
tempt it without soon coming to grief.” 

Under the system of Congressional finance here 
described America wastes millions annually, but her 
wealth is so great, her revenue so elastic that she is 
not sensible of the loss. She has the glorious privi- 
lege of youth, the privilege of committing errors 
without suffering from their consequences. 


These financial privileges of youth, men- 
tioned by our friendly critic, have now been 
terminated by the great war which has brought 
us to such a realization of our maturity in 
other particulars. The errors continue and 
must now be corrected unless we wish to suffer 
the penalties which have always followed them 
in the case of other nations. 
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The Great American Admiral Who Will Tell the 
Naval History of the War in the World's Work 


The Man Who Is More Responsible Than Any Other for the Present Efficiency of 


American Fighting Ships. 


His Career as a Naval Reformer from 1895 to Date. 


Teaching American Gunners How to Shoot. Working Side by Side with Roosevelt 
for a Great and Efficient American Navy. His Forthcoming Story Telling of 
the Defeat of the German Submarine and America’s Part in the Naval War 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


N ITS September issue the Wor tp’s 
Work will begin the publication of the 
most important contribution which has 
so far been made to the history of the war. 
The time has passed when the public is 

much interested in the accounts of chance 
observers or even in those of trained correspon- 
dents; what it demands now is the story of 
naval and military operations as told by the 
chief participants themselves. The Wor Lp’s 
Work is to present the first of these great narra- 
tives. Admiral William Sowden Sims, the 
commander of the American Naval Forces 
operating in European waters, is now writing 
the naval history of the war from April, 1917, 
until the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918. His subject is probably the most drama- 
tic episode in the history of all naval warfare 
—the destruction of the German submarine. 
Admiral Sims will picture the sudden reversal 
in the fortunes of the Allied countries which 
took place in these nineteen months, and 
describe the forces which transformed an over- 
whelming victory for Germany into an over- 
whelming defeat. He will disclose how, in 
April, 1917, Germany was winning the war at 
a rate so rapid that our European allies were 
dazed, hopeless, and panic-stricken, and how, 
in a few months, the submarine had lost nearly 
all its terrors and had ceased to be a menace 
to liberty and modern civilization. In describ- 
ing this transformation Admiral Sims will not 
limit himself to American naval operations, 
though he will naturally give these in great 
detail; he will really present a clear history of 





the anti-submarine war in its most critical 
period. The triumph over the submarine is 
a permanent monument to Anglo-American 
coéperation ; it was accomplished by pooling the 
best naval brains and the greatest nautical skill 
of both countries; the contributions which the 
two nations made are so closely interwoven 
that they can hardly be separated and for this 
reason it is necessary to treat the great achieve- 
ment as a whole. The net result of Admiral 
Sims’s history is that the public will learn, for 
the first time, precisely how the submarine was 
defeated, how the landing of huge American 
supplies and a mighty American Army in 
France was made possible—how, in a word, 
the World War was won. 

Certainly there is no man, on either side of 
the Atlantic, who is more qualified than Ad- 
miral Sims to tell this story. His selection to 
command our naval forces was one of the most 
fortunate outcomes of our participation in the 
world conflict. For this position the Admiral’s 
whole life had served as a preparation; indeed, 
there seems something almost foreordained in 
the way that the events of his naval career had 
trained him for this supreme task. For many 
years Americans who were interested in their 
navy had known Admiral Sims as the most 
vigorous, intelligent, and courageous officer 
on its rolls—as the one man, indeed, who had 
been chiefly responsible for its efficiency and 
fighting power. Others who followed naval 
matters less closely were familiar with his name 
as one that had appeared periodically in the 
public prints, usually in connection with some 
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Commander of American Naval forces operating in European waters during 
the World War. He will tell the naval history of the war fromm April, 1917, to 
November, 1918, beginning in the September number of the WorLp’s Work 





















ALFRED W. SIMS 
The Admiral’s father. His mother was a 
Canadian girl and the Admiral was born in 
Canada, but his father was an American and 
the Admiral was born an American citizen 











WILLIAM S. SIMS (RIGHT) AND 
HIS OLDER BROTHER 


This brother obtained the appoint- 
ment to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in 1875, but was dis- 
qualified because he was too old. 
William then tried the examinations 
and failed. T he following year he tried 
again and just “barely scraped in” 
The superintendent wrote to the 
congressman asking him not to ap- 
point Sims but to choose “‘a more 
promising candidate” 























ADMIRAL SIMS 


In the late ’seventies, when styles in young 
men’s facial growths differed somewhat from 
those of to-day. The Admiral calls this his 
“mud guard” photograph 

















A MIDSHIPMAN AT ANNAPOLIS 


For some time Sims remained at the 
foot of his class, but finally grad- 
uated twenty-eighth in a class of 
fifty-six. Among his classmates were 
Hugh Rodman, who commanded 
the American squadron under 
Beatty, and Rear-Admiral Niblack, 
who commanded American craft 
based on Gibraltar in the World War 
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AS LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER AND AS COMMANDER 
It was in these capacities that Sims, as Inspector of Target Practice, transformed American 
gunners from about the worst marksmen in the world to the very best. President Roosevelt was 
the man who supported Sims in his struggles to improve the efficiency of the American fleet 























ADMIRAL SIMS AND HIS FAMILY 


Mrs. Sims is the daughter of the late Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior in the 
cabinets of President McKinley and President Roosevelt. The upper picture shows the Sims 
family on the eve of the Admiral’s departure for Europe in March, 1917; the lower after his return 


























Captain Sims in charge of the 
torpedo flotilla at Newport. His 
next detail was as commander 
of American forces in Europe 
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HOISTING ADMIRAL SIMS’S FLAG 


In a few weeks after his arrival in England, Admiral Sims became one of the heroes 
of the British people. In May for two weeks he was the supreme commander of all forces, 
British and American, operating in the Irish Sea. These pictures show an event without 
precedent in English history—the raising of a foreign flag above the British navy, 
signifying foreign command over a considerable section of the British fleet 














From his earliest days the Admiral 
has been an outdoor man; though 
now more than siaty, he is in the 
finest possible physical condition 









































ADMIRAL SIMS AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE, QUEENSTOWN 


‘If the time ever comes when Great Britain is menaced by a European coalition,” said Commander 
Sims in a speech at the Guildhall in 1910, “she can count upon every ship, every dollar, and 
every drop of blood of her kindred beyond the sea.” This speech was a great indiscretion 
and caused wild wrath in Germany where it was believed to have been inspired by the 
Washington Government; yet subsequent events disclosed that it was good prophecy 





KING GEORGE AND ADMIRAL SIMS AT A BALL GAME 


During the war American troops stationed near Windsor were constantly playing baseball. The King 
used frequently to watch them, and in this way learned the game and became something of a fan 











startling, even sensational episode; with these 
the name of Sims signified a spirit of revolt, a 
man who was constantly rebelling. against 
authority and tradition, a trouble-maker in 
the Navy, possibly even a character dangerous 
to international peace. In Europe, however, 
particularly in England, Sims was much better 
known, or there the most important naval 
men had for many years estimated him for 
what he was—one of the greatest thinkers in 
any navy, and a naval statesman who was in 
all respects worthy of the Nation which had 
produced Mahan. 


ADMIRAL SIMS NOT A CANADIAN 


T IS necessary at the beginning to correct 

one generally prevailing misapprehension 
about Admiral Sims. He is not a Canadian, 
and he has never been a British subject. The 
Admiral has met the fate that invariably greets 
an American who has achieved distinguished 
success in arms, for his arrival home started 
the usual talk about his presidential avail- 
ability. Certain boomers were horrified to 
learn that he had been born in Canada and was, 
therefore, rendered unconstitutional as a presi- 
dent. Admiral Sims, having a keen sense of 
humor, finds much amusement in this presiden- 
tial talk; yet one fact at least stands out clearly 
—he is a “natural born citizen,” and, therefore, 
not ineligible as Mr. Wilson’s successor. The 
truth is that the Admiral comes from a well- 
known Pennsylvania family which has been 
established in this country for nearly two hun- 
dred years. His father was Alfred W. Sims, 
an American civil engineer, who went as a 
young man to Port Hope, Canada, to construct 
certain harbor improvements. He promptly 
fell in love with a Canadian girl of that town, 
Adelaide Sowden, and married her. Here 
the future Admiral was born, October 15, 1858, 
and here, as his father’s contracting work kept 
him in these parts for a considerable period, 
he spent the first ten years of his life. This 
early boyhood spent in Canada has left no 
particular impress on the Admiral’s mind; his 
velief that the prosperity and happiness of the 
world depend upon Anglo-American coépera- 
tion is an intellectual conviction of the mature 
man; the suggestion that he is anything but 
an American strikes him as grotesque. Indeed 


Admiral. Sims is Yank to the marrow; his 
direct way of thinking, his sometimes em- 
barrassing talent for outspokenness, his in- 
sistence on results, his droll humor—which 
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frequently takes the form of poking fun at 
Britishers for their lack of it—all have a tang 
that could have originated only on American 
soil. 

There was nothing precocious about the 
Admiral’s talent for the sea. He had no 
seafaring antecedents on either side, and he 
displayed no interest in the Navy as a boy. 
In this respect, however, he was no different 
from most Americans. The Navy in the 
*seventies consisted merely of a few useless 
hulks left over from the Civil War, and there 
was no popular sentiment demanding its ex- 
tension. Young Sims was not studious, having 
a particular aversion to mathematics and 


. languages: indeed as a boy he had little interest 


in anything except outdoor life. So little 
enthusiasm did America feel in her Navy in 
the ’seventies that it was even difficult to scare 
up candidates for Annapolis. When the 
Congressman in Sims’s district, about the year 
1875, came around hunting up a likely boy to 
nominate for the academy he said little about 
the Navy as a profession; instead he merely 
held up that institution as a place where ambi- 
tious youth could get a free education and he 
temptingly portrayed a naval career as an 
opportunity to see the world. At the competi- 
tive examinations, however, only three candi- 
dates appeared, one of them being Sims’s older 
brother. The successful candidate failed in 
his physical examination and Sims’s brother, 
who came next, was ruled out because he was 
too old. - As the appointment was apparently 
going begging William S. Sims, who had not 
hitherto appeared in the competition, decided 
to try his luck. Yet a further complication 
interfered with Sims’s naval career, for he failed 
completely in his entrance examinations and 
was denied admittance. A year went by with 
the position unfilled; yet William S. Sims, in 
1876, expressed his determination to try again. 
The Superintendent of Annapolis, hearing of 
this, wrote the Congressman requesting him 
not to appoint young Sims, but to select a 
more promising candidate. The request was 
unheeded; Sims went up once more, and this 
time passed his examinations by the merest 
“] just scraped in,” is the way he him- 
self describes this scholastic triumph. The 
trouble with the Admiral’s mental progress in 
those days was that he had depended in his 
school work too much on his older brother, 
who was a fine mathematician; and now, sud- 
denly thrown upon his own resources at a 
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strange place like Annapolis, Sims had a 
pretty hard time of it. For some months he 
stood heroically at the foot of his class, and 
just barely kept his place in the school. Grad- 
ually, however, he obtained a better grip and 
succeeded in graduating twenty-eighth in a 
class of fifty-six. The class of 1880, in which 
Sims was graduated, has made its influence felt 
in the present war. Only four of its members 
remain in the naval service, and of these Sims, 
as Vice-Admiral and later Admiral, com- 
manded all our naval forces in the war, while 
Hugh Rodman commanded the fifth American 
battle squadron under Beatty and Rear- 
Admiral Niblack commanded the American 
forces based on Gibraltar. 


A MIND AT WORK IN THE NAVY 


ROM 1880 to 1895 few events of a naval 

kind interfered with the serenity of 
Sims’s career. Life in the American Navy 
during that period was a somewhat pleasant 
but a rather useless existence. The American 
Navy, indeed, then existed only in skeleton 
form. William C. Whitney, it is true, at- 
tempted to stir it to a little life; he started the 
construction of the “White Squadron,” an 
aggregation of which Americans were im- 
mensely proud then, but which we now know 
did not amount to much, even for those days. 
There was little naval work worthy of the name; 
practically no drill, no target practice, nothing 
that looked to making the ships effective en- 
gines of war. Sims, as an ensign and lieuten- 
ant, developed a fondness for reading; but he 
preferred authors like Herbert Spencer, Ri- 
cardo, and John Stuart Mill, and the thing 
furthest from his aspirations was apparently 
to read anything of a military nature. He 
obtained a profitable leave of absence in 1888, 
going to Paris, where he spent a year learning 
French, a language in which he became reason- 
ably proficient. He spent this year entirely 
out of touch with the Navy; he never once 
went to the American Embassy or mingled 
in official circles; instead he spent his time 
circulating with the French people, learning 
their language, their ideas, their daily life—a 
preparation for the World War far more valua- 
ble than would have been a similar period spent 
in studying naval strategy and naval technique. 
Sims’s official record notes that he afterward 
saw sea service on the Philadelphia and the 
Charleston; that he was naval attaché at Paris 
and St. Petersburg from March 1897 to 1900; 
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that he had charge of secret service work in 
Spain, Russia, and Italy during the Spanish 
War, and that all these duties he performed well. 
It was about this time, indeed, that the Sims 
whom the world now knows began to emerge. 
Though only a lieutenant at the time of the 
Spanish War—this fact in itself discloses what 
a discouraging career the Navy was, for Sims 
by this time was forty-three—his personality 
now begins to gain stature amid the mediocrities 
of the time. Washington began to realize 
that an active mind was working at naval 
problems in 1895, when Sims, then located at 
the China station, began to send home reports 
most of which were insubordinately critical 
of naval types and naval administration. 
“Let man beware when the good God lets loose 
a thinker in the world,” says Emerson, and 
that little compact, conceited world known 
as the United States Navy now became aware 
that some awful phenomenon similar to this 
was actively bestirring itself in their own 
organization. 

Like most thinkers who startle their associ- 
ates with ideas, Sims merely unearthed a few 
obvious facts. His discovery, while not par- 
ticularly recondite, was startling and shocking. 
Most Americans of that time thought that they 
possessed a wonderful Navy, but Sims now told 
them that their Navy was a joke. While the 
Nation was going wild over our achievements 
against the Spaniards in 1898, and especially 
rejoicing over our skilful shooting, this dis- 
gusted naval attaché in Paris informed his 
chiefs that, in any battle with a first-class naval 
power, the American fleet would meet precisely 
the same fate as that which had befallen the 
Spanish ships at Manila and Santiago. In 
such a battle, wrote Sims, the United States 
would not achieve even respectable defeat— 
the thing could end only in absolute disaster. 
One British ship, he said, could easily dispose 
of four or five American vessels of correspond- 
ing type. During Sims’s incumbency as naval 
attaché at Paris and St. Petersburg, pessimistic 
reports like this began to fall in battalions on 
the desks at Washington. Never had the 
Navy had so industrious a correspondent as 
this iconoclastic lieutenant. His reports came 
two or three a day; they were long and specific; 
they furnished a fossilized naval bureaucracy 
all possible details upon the British, French, 
and Russian navies; they told all about their 
construction, their guns, their mounts, their 
fire controls, their armor protection, and usually 




















they contained far from flattering comparison 
withcorresponding detailsinthe American Navy. 
In these three years Sims sent in more reports 
than all the other European attachés combined ; 
if any one wishes evidence that his statements 
were truths, and unwelcome truths, he needs 
only to be informed that practically all these 
papers, though official documents, have long 
since disappeared from the official archives. 
The respectable gentlemen who then occupied 
the great naval desks at Washington, to whom 
these letters were referred, were themselves 
responsible for the defects to which Sims was 
so loudly calling attention. These men, faced 
with criticisms which they could not meet, 
could think of doing only one thing; they 
actually destroyed the Sims reports, thereby 
committing one of the most serious offenses 
on the calendar. Sims’s correspondence as 
naval attaché filled twenty-two letter press 
books, containing 11,000 pages. All this has 
disappeared from the files. Not only was the 
official copy at Washington destroyed but the 
duplicate kept at the Embassy in Paris, was 
committed to the flames. This same fate 
met practically all his other contributions, in 
these and the few succeeding years. In 1901, 
Sims submitted a report on the faulty con- 
struction of American battleships—one of the 
most important documents in the history of 
the Navy. Its receipt was not acknowledged 
and for three years it was lost. It was ulti- 
mately discovered in a pigeon hole on the desk 
of one of the Bureau chiefs, so much defaced 
and soiled by cockroaches that it was almost 
unreadable. But most of Sims’s reports were 
not consigned even to the cockroaches—the 
flames served as a more satisfactory form of 
oblivion. 

Sims has been accused of insubordination 
and has more than once barely escaped court- 
martial on this ground. Is it strange, when 
his respectful communications to his chiefs 
had this reception, that he should have gone 
over their heads to the higher power? Espec- 
ially when, as he knew, the very safety of the 
Nation depended on the outcome? 


AMERICA’S CONCEIT IN HER NAVY 


HE chief difficulty in the way of reform 
was this ignorant and childish conceit, 
this generally prevailing notion that the 
American Navy, simply because it was the 
American Navy, necessarily surpassed every- 
“T am afraid,” Lieutenant 


thing in creation. 


Sims 
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Sims said in one of his letters to President 
Roosevelt, “] could never explain successfully 
the present mental attitude of the Navy. I. 
cannot even trace clearly my own experience. 
I may say, however, that, from the day that 
1 entered the Naval Academy, | was taught 
that our officers were the finest in the world 
(we had only wooden ships then); | thought 
the ‘White Squadron’ was composed of the 
best vessels of their class; each ship that we 
launched was ‘the latest expression of naval 
science’; and our first, and all succeeding battle- 
ships have been ‘The Greatest Fighting Ma- 
chines Afloat.’ 

“If you will kindly turn to the last pages 
of the paper on The Board of Construction, 
you will find photographs showing the effective 
protection of a British 6-inch, casement gun; 
also one of the Brooklyn’s 5-inch guns, standing 
in a gaping port that is more than twice the area 
of the whole gun and its mount, which the 
armor was designed to protect. 

“T cannot now understand how | could ever 
have looked at that gun, in 1897, and thought 
that it was protected. I would not have be- 
lieved it possible that even a life-long flattery 
could have so blinded one to such a manifest 
absurdity; but it is the simple truth. The 
gun, shown in the photograph, is in the Brook- 
lyn’s starboard gangway, and has been seen, 
during the past seven years, by practically 
every officer in the Navy; but | will venture to 
say that the veil of self-sufficiency, or whatever 
is the mysterious influence that paralyzes 
the critical faculty, has prevented every one of 
them from fully realizing that all the vitals 
of the gun, and every member of the crew, 
would be exposed to certain destruction in 
action; and that, consequently, the armor is 
carried as a dead weight: 

““No one knows his own city or his own 
country till he has been abroad and returned.’ 
I] ‘returned’ the day that | stepped on board 
the Kentucky, at Gibraltar, and saw that, not 
only were all of her auxiliary guns exposed in 
the same manner, but that her turret guns, 
and the magazines beneath them. were even 
more dangerously exposed.” 

Captain Percy Scott, of the British Navy, 


"who became a close friend of Sims in 1901, when 


both were stationed in China, was the first man 
to lift this veil of self-sufficiency from his mind. 
The disease which Sims described in his 
letter to Mr. Roosevelt was not peculiar to the 
United States; in 1901 it afflicted the British 
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Navy as much as it did our own and took the 
form of a complacent satisfaction in the su- 
periority of British naval gunnery. But at 
this time no nation had reason for great con- 
tentment in its target practice, for the science 
of accurate sea-shooting did not exist. On dry 
land, with a solid unmoving gun emplacement, 
the marksman can aim at his object with some 
likelihood of hitting it; but ordinary land 
methods avail little on a rolling ship. Yet up 
to the time of Percy Scott the naval gunner 
sighted his gun according to the methods used 
by an artillery man on land; the result being 
that shooting at sea was more or less of a hap- 
hazard firing into empty space; if the projectile 
occasionally went home, that was largely a 
matter of luck. In the early ’nineties, how- 
ever, Captain Percy Scott made the important 
discovery of continuous aim,—that a gun 
pointer could be trained so that he could con- 
stantly keep his gun sighted on the target, irre- 
spective of the rolling of the ship. “The method 
is too complicated for description here; but it 
really made gunnery a science; hitting the object 
at a great distance no longer was a matter of 
luck, but, with proper training, it became almost 
acertainty. Captain Scott conducted his earli- 
est experiments about the year 1895; his results 
at this time, and his much more striking ones 
afterward on the Terrible, were so sensational 
that no one, not even his associates in the 
British Navy, would accept them as accurate 
reports. That a naval gunner could make 
eight hits out of eight shots, at a distance of 
1600 yards, was altogether too much for belief. 

Sims discussed these reports with a German 
naval officer located on the Asiatic station. 

“All lies!” said the Teuton. “If they were 
true, the British Navy would insist on keeping 
the results secret.” 


SIMS APPEALS TO ROOSEVELT 


UT there was one man who took the 
trouble to investigate this discovery; that 

was Lieutenant Sims; and he saw that the 
records really represented events as they had 
happened. Sims wrote to Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, telling him 
how badly the American Navy was shooting. 
Mr. Roosevelt was most impressed, but the 
approaching Spanish-American War absorbed 
chief interest in those days and his attempts 
to improve the American Navy in so essential 
a detail as shooting made little headway. At 
the conclusion of hostilities, however, Lieuten- 
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ant Sims started his epistolary campaign once 
more. His renewed efforts at this time did 
result in one illuminating episode. He asked 
his naval chiefs not to take his word that the 
Navy was shooting poorly, but some day to 
order out the North Atlantic fleet for target 
practice, and watch the results. That looked 
like a fair proposition; and, onthe appointed day 
the whole North Atlantic fleet steamed past an 
old lightship, at a distance of a little more than 
a mile and a half, and began blazing away. 
The ships fired thousands of projectiles, but 
in not a single instance did they hit the hull, 
the final result of this enormous expenditure 
of ammunition being two holes in the sails. 
The result was so disgraceful that the evidence 
was destroyed—the same policy already adopted 
toward the attempted Sims reforms. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief came alongside the target, 
blew it full of holes and sent it to the bottom 
of the sea. The whole fleet was then sent to 
the West Indies, so that the public could learn 
nothing about this revealing exhibition. Yet 
this was the fleet that had won the great victories 
of the Spanish War—a war in which the United 
States was exceedingly fortunate in its an- 
tagonists. 

Even this exhibition produced no effect 
upon the naval bureaucracy at Washington; 

et something must be done if the American 
Navy was not to die of slow inanition. Sims 
now decided to ignore routine, even to defy 
Navy regulations, and appeal personally to 
the highest power. He understood that he 
might be court martialed, but he decided to 
take that risk. This decision was to appeal 
his case directly to President Roosevelt— 
to address him, not through regular department 
channels, but directly through the United 
States mail. 

The famous letter which Sims now wrote— 
in November, 1901—has been frequently re- 
ferred to in newspaper sketches of the Ad- 
miral’s career; as the text itself has never been 
published, however, its reproduction in this 
place has an historical value: 


Sir: 

I beg that I may be pardoned for the liberty I take 
in addressing you a personal letter; and my only 
excuse for so doing is the vital importance of the 
subject that I wish to bring to your attention, 
namely, the extreme danger of the present very in- 
efficient condition of the Navy, considered as a 
fighting force. 

You will doubtless recall that in 1897, when you 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY IN EUROPEAN WATERS 


Showing the centres of the activities that were for 
nearly two years under the control of Admiral Sims 











were Assistant Secretary of the Navy, you initiated 
certain reforms in naval target. practice as a result 
of information obtained from the Naval Attachés 
abroad concerning the progress in marksmanship in 
foreign navies. TheSpanish Warinterrupted thesere- 
forms, and no progress whatever has been made since. 

] have within the past few months submitted to 
the Navy Department a number of reports of foreign 
target practice, and on other matters in connection 
with the fighting efficiency of our vessels; and, after 
as exhaustive a study of these subjects as my oppor- 
tunities would afford, I have, in the last of these 
reports, been forced to the very serious conclusion 
that the protection and armament of even our most 
recent battleships are so glaringly inferior, in prin- 
ciple as well as in details, to those of our possible 


enemies, and that our marksmanship is so crushingly | 


inferior to theirs, that one or more of our ships would, 
in their present condition, inevitably suffer humiliat- 
ing defeat at the hands of equal numbers of our 
enemy’s vessels of the same class and displacement. 

I fully realize the extreme gravity of this state- 
ment; but it is the result of a long and conscientious 
study of the subject; and | am convinced that it is 


the plain truth: and this opinion is held by all the 
naval officers of my acquaintance who have seriously 
considered the subjects treated in the reports above 
indicated. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Force on 
the Asiatic station, Rear-Admiral Remey, in for- 
warding my last report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
states that he fully agrees with the conclusions there- 
in given, and that he considers our present situation 
extremely critical. 

In this report I have set forth as clearly as possible 
the reasons in support of the above statement— 
which reasons are principally based on information 
acquired during a period of three years as Naval 
Attaché to our Embassies at Paris and St. Peters- 
burg, and one year on this station, where I have had 
opportunities of becoming familiar with the details 
of a number of the most recent foreign vessels. 

It would have been my duty to have made these 
comparisons, between our vessels and’ those of other 
nations, while I was occupying the position of at- 
taché, but I was unable to do so at that time as | 
was not then acquainted with the details of the 
construction of our latest vessels. 
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That my criticisms are, however, not exaggerated 
is unfortunately but too completely demonstrated by 
a recent special target practice in the North Atlantic 
Squadron which shows much greater inefficiency in 
marksmanship than I have reported, or than I could 
have imagined possible. Five ships each fired dur- 
ing five minutes at a hulk at a range of about 2,800 
yards and made a total of two hits. The hulk was 
afterward sunk at close range. 

I am aware of the irregularity of thus addressing 
you personally; but the danger of the false impres- 
sion, that is universal throughout the United States 
concerning the efficiency of the Navy, appears to me 
so great, and the need of prompt and radical reform 
therefore so extremely urgent, that I hope I may 
not be considered as overstepping the bounds of 
propriety in inviting your personal attention to the 
papers indicated in the enclosed memorandum— 
particularly the last report which with Admiral 
Remey’s letter of. transmittal, is now on file in the 
office of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 

I am, Sir, Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wm. S. Sims, 
Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


“Get me all those reports!’ was President 
Roosevelt’s command as soon as he had fin- 
ished reading this audacious letter. His next 
was to order another target practice; at this 
the fleet made 13 per cent. of hits, while the 
British Navy, which had begun introducing the 
Percy Scott methods, was making 80 and 85 
per cent. 

“Cable to China for that young man to come 
home at once,” Roosevelt told the Navy—the 
“young’man”’ being Sims. “Give him entire 
charge of target practice for eighteen months; 
do exactly as he says. If he does not accom- 
plish something in that time, cut off his head 
and try somebody else.” 


AMERICAN GUNNERS BEAT THE BRITISH RECORDS 


IEUTENANT SIMS thus became inspec- 

tor of target practice, a position which he 
held for six and a half years. As a consequence 
of his training, the American naval gunners 
became the greatest shots in the world, even 
surpassing those of the British Navy itself. 
Indeed it was not until Sims demonstrated the 
complete success of the Scott system that the 
British Navy adopted it in all its details. 
The final judgment was passed on Sims’s work 
by President Roosevelt, who, in an official 
communication in 1909, said: “Commander 


Sims has done more for target practice than 
any other man in the United States. 


It is 
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chiefly due to him that we shoot as well as we 
do. It is humiliating to think what poor shots 
we were during the Spanish War.” 

All this time Sims had been calling attention 
to faults in the Navy that were even more ser- 
ious, especially in the construction of ships. He 
first stepped on an American “modern” battle- 
ship in 1900; this was the Kentucky, then at Gib- 
raltar en route to China. The experience was 
a shocking revelation. “The Kentucky,” the 
Admiral says, “is not a battleship at all. She 
is the worst crime in naval construction ever 
perpetrated by the white race.’’ It would 
take too much time to describe the many 
defects which Sims set forth in his report 
to the department—; the fact is that 
there was practically nothing about these 
battleships that was not wrong; they were 
armored under water, but not above; they 
lay so low that their guns, in a heavy sea, were 
awash; their turrets had such huge gaping 
holes that they furnished no protection to their 
crews; these same turrets stood so high above 
the deck that they furnished ideal targets to 
the prospective enemy; the ammunition maga- 
zines were so exposed that a naval engagement 
would have necessarily meant a terrible ex- 
plosion—and so on. That Americans, sup- 
posed to be the cleverest mechanicians in the 
world, should have designed and built such 
a monstrosity as the Kentucky is in itself 
astounding; still more astounding it is that, 
after the department’s attention had been 
called to these defects, it should have gone on 
calmly building other ships precisely like it. 
From 1900 to 1907 Sims kept up his solitary 
campaign against these errors; his reports, as 
already described, were committed to the 
flames. Finally he decided on another unpre- 
cedented move, which was one even more in- 
subordinate than his letter to the President. 
This time he took his cause directly to the 
American people itself... He summoned _ his 
friend, Mr. Henry Reuterdahl, the marine ar- 
tist, and asked him to prepare a popular maga- 
zine article describing the defects of our ships 
as set forth in his reports. “The moment chosen 
for this exposé was a dramatic one; it appeared 
in McClure’s Magazine, in January, 1908, 
just when the American Navy started on its 
historic cruise around the world. Probably no 
single article ever published in this country 
caused such a sensation. However insubordin- 
ate his procedure may have been, Commander 
Sims had at least achieved his purpose of focuss- 





















ing popular attention upon the defects in Amer- 
ican warships. For weeks the newspapers all 
over the country talked of little else; the edi- 
torial office of McClure’s received tons of 
clippings referring to its “unpatriotic article.” 
Senator Hale, then Chairman of the Naval 
Committee, started an investigation for the 
express purpose of proving that Mr. Reuterdahl 
and his abettors—suspicion immediately fixed 
on Commander Sims—were liars of unprece- 
dented magnitude. When this investigation 
had reached its most exciting stage, Commander 
Sims received this rather formidable com- 
munication from his chief, the Secretary of the 
Navy: 


26000-2 
Navy Department, 
Washington, 
February 15, 1908. 
Sir: 


The Department having had brought to its atten- 
tion a very unusual similarity between statements 
made by you in various communications to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and some of those contained 
in an article entitled ‘“‘The Needs of Our Navy” 
in the January number of McClure’s Magazine, 
over the signature of Mr. Henry Reuterdahl, you 
will please submit, immediately, categorical and 
specific statement on the following points: 

Did you, directly or indirectly, furnish to Mr. 
Reuterdahl, or to any one acting for that gentleman, 
or for any other individual, information which could 
justly be regarded as an adequate foundation upon 
which to base the various statements contained in the 
above-noted article under the following captions: 

“A Fleet With Main Armor Under Water.” 

“Our Investment in Ships with Submerged 
Armor.” 

“The Lowness of American Ships.” 

“One-Third of.Guns Useless in a Seaway.” 

“The Open Shaft to the Magazine.” 

“The Danger from Exploding Shells.” 

“The Poor Protection for Gun Crews.” 

“Insufficient Ammunition Hoists.” 

“Lack of Torpedoes and Destroyers.” 

“Ten Days of Battle Drill in Nine Years.” 

“The Bureau Management of the Navy.” 

“Fifteen Years’ Fight for a Safe Turret.” 

“Our First Need.” 

The Department desires that your statement be 
categorical and explicit as to whether or not you 


have communicated, directly or indirectly, publicly . 


or privately, to editors of papers or their representa- 
tives, or to any other persons, information which 
could be justly used as a foundation for sensational 
statements of the character of those made under the 
above-noted captions in the article which appeared 
in the January number of McClure’s Magazine. 
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If you have not, either directly or indirectly, sup- 
plied such information, the Department desires 
explicit information as to whether you are prepared 
to assume responsibility for the truth of any of the 
important statements therein contained, under the 
above-noted captions, and if such be the case, a 
brief and explicit indication of the statements in 
which you concur. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) V. H. METCALF, 
: ; Secretary. 

Commander Wm. S. Sims, U.S. N. 

Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 


Meanwhile a comedy was being played under 
the surface. There is no harm in saying now 
that, while President Roosevelt had not in- 
spired the Reuterdahl article, he knew that it 
was in process of incubation and that he was 
glad to have it published. With all his per- 
sonal force and all the advantages of his posi- 
tion he had not succeeded in making the essen- 
tial changes in the Navy Department’s con- 
struction plans, and he realized that publicity 
was the only cure. When Commander Sims 
received Secretary Metcalf’s letter, therefore, 
he at once took it to the President. 

“Apparently they intend to court martial 
me,” he said. ; 

“Well, don’t you deserve it?”’ answered the 
President. “Haven’t you been insubordin- 
ate?” 

“Yes,” Sims replied, “just as insubordinate 
as you were on a famous occasion.” 

This reference to Roosevelt’s “Round Robin” 
in the Spanish War brought loud guffaws from 
the Chief Executive. After Commander Sims 
left, he sent for the Secretary of the Navy and 
directed him to drop all court martial proceed- 
ings. The controversy was bringing out im- 
portant truths, the President said, and there 
was no sense in shifting the issue by court 
martial. Senator Hale, who had started his 
investigation with the idea of disproving the 
Sims charges, soon became convinced that they 
all rested on solid fact and promptly dropped 
his proceeding—the findings, indeed, were 
never published. But the modern American 
Navy dates from the publication of the 
Reuterdahl article. Many of the old ships 
were reconstructed and their defects partly 
remedied; while the great dreadnaughts that 
took the water subsequently—the ships that 
form the fighting strength of the Navy to-day 
—are in verity models of naval architecture. 
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Government sent .an American squadron on 
a so-called practice cruise in European wa- 
ters. The striking part of its programme 
was that, while the fleet had instructions to 
visit England and France, its itinerary ig- 
nored Germany. At that time Americans 
did not realize the intensity of the Euro- 
pean situation. England had just passed 
through the naval scare of 1909; the year 
in which she suddenly discovered that Ger- 
many was building warships at a rate that, 
in three or four years, would have given the 
Kaiser a fleet in the North Sea more power- 
ful than thatof the British Empire. British 
and French naval officers were serving as sail- 
ors on fishing boats, spying out German na- 
val preparations; German officers were daily 
drinking their toast of der Tag, and the 
feeling between German and British naval 
men was so strong that they could hardly re- 
strain themselves in each other’s company. 
That war was inevitable between the two 
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annihilate Britain’s merchant fl 


To have taught American gunners to 
shoot with deadly accuracy and to have com- 
pelled American ship constructors to build 
warships the equal of any in the world—such 
were Sims’s contributions to American naval 
efficiency. Meanwhile the American people 
were hearing of him in other ways. Probably 
the episode that gives greatest satisfaction at 
present was Sims’s appearance at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet in 1910. In that year the 
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THE SHIPS SUNK IN APRIL, IQ1'7— 


When America entered the war the submarine was a growing menace that threatened to 


eet in a very few months if the rate of sinking was kept up 


nations was a commonplace of conversation. 
Americans, when they thought of this situation 
at all, which was not often, regarded it as some- 
thing entirely apart from themselves, but both 
the British and the Germans had their eyes 
upon the American Navy as a force that might 
not improbably be drawn in, and the cultiva- 
tion of good relations with our people was 
therefore regarded as good policy in both 
countries. When, therefore, the American 
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a bombshell the audacity of which only 
subsequent events themselves ‘could justify. 
In a luncheon to American sailors at the Guild- 
hall he made a speech, which concluded with 
these words: 

“If the time ever comes when the British 
Empire is seriously menaced by a European 
coalition your people can count upon every 
ship, every dollar, every man and every drop 
of blood of your kindred beyond the seas.” 

The fact is that at the very moment when 
Commander Sims was talking, the British 
Empire was “‘seriously menaced” by an external 
enemy, for. Germany was then making the 
most exhaustive preparations for the attack. 
The effect of the American’s statement may 
therefore be imagined. “I spoke from the 
heart, not from the head,” Sims afterward 
said, but the Germans regarded his outgiving 
as more deliberate. Indeed, they looked upon 
his statement practically as a declaration of 
eventual war by the United States; and, had it 
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—AND THOSE LOST IN APRIL, 1918 


One year after America’s entrance into the war the submarine had been mastered by the Anglo- 
American navies, and although still a danger was no longer threatening Allied control of the seas 


fleet visited England and France and declined 
invitations to visit Germany, the Germans 
regarded it not only as a slight, but as an indi- 
cation that American sympathies would lie 
with Great Britain in the impending contest. 
On the other hand England and France took 
the fullest advantage of the American visit, 
entertaining our officers and sailors on the most 
lavish and ostentatious scale. It was into this 
delicate situation that Commander Sims threw 





not been promptly disavowed, they would 
have been justified in so doing. German states- 
men could not understand how an American 
naval officer could make such a speech except 


‘under explicit instructions from his govern- 


ment. All the German and Irish societies in 
the United States immediately started a deaf- 
ening hubbub, and petitions rained upon 
Washington demanding Sims’s immediate dis- 
missal. Of course the Government could not 
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ignore such an indiscretion; in order to repudi- 
ate Sims’s declaration, it was necessary to repri- 
mand him. Like all Sims’s violations of pro- 
priety, however, this one, in the light of subse- 
quent events, simply became a splendid chapter 
in his life story.: “The ways of history are curi- 
ous,” ex-President Taft remarked a year ago. 
“When | was President I reprimanded a naval 
officer for saying the very thing he is doing now. 
That officer was Commander, now Vice-Ad- 
miral Sims, in command of the American 
Navy in Europe.” , 

In the course of this same visit Sims showed 
that he had also the gift. of prophecy. He 
submitted a report on political conditions in 
Europe, which declared that the European 
War could not be delayed longer than four 
years. This report was made in 1910! He 
also said that England and France would be 
allies and that Italy would subsequently join 
them. This forecast, combined with his pre- 
diction that the United States would be found 
fighting side by side with Great Britain, was 
not an inaccurate reading of subsequent events. 

Thus no man could have been selected who 
would so completely have represented in Euro- 
pean waters the American people and the 
American Navy at their best. The articles 
which will begin in the September number will 
show Admiral Sims in a new light—as the naval 
historian of the war. At the present~ time 
Americans really know little about the per- 
formances of the British Navy and their own. 
The fact that there was no final spectacular sea 
engagement has tended to dwarf the combined 
sea forces in comparison with the army. There 
is a more or less hazy idea that sea power was 
the mighty force that eventually made inevi- 
table the success of the Allies, and Admiral 
Sims will show, in precise terms, why this was 
so. His first article will picture Germany as a 
victorious enemy, and victorious because, 
despite the overmastering strength of the 
British fleet, Germany was really having things 
at sea her own way. The business of sea 
power is to maintain communications, but in 
April, 1917, when the United States entered the 
war, the British fleet, because of the new and 
sudden change in warfare at sea, was not suc- 
ceeding in doing this. The reason is that 
Great Britain controlled the seas only in part; 
she did dominate the surface of the water, but 
she did not control the sub-surface; for stealth- 
ily working under the waves the German 
submarines were destroying her merchant 
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ships, and destroying them at a rate which, 

if continued, meant the surrender of Great 

Britain in an appreciable period. When Ad- 
miral Sims landed in England in early April, 
1917, he found himself in a country which was 
practically reduced to despair. England had 
only three weeks’ supply of grain on hand, and 
in the surrounding waters her food ships were 
going down at the rate of more than 800,000 
tons amonth. No one in Europe at that time 
could see anything but blackness ahead, for no 
effective method had been devised for defeating 
this campaign. Such was the picture in April, 
1917. A year afterward, April, 1918, the situa- 
tion had entirely changed. The submarine 
was still a danger, but its importance as the 
decisive element in the war had disappeared. 
Germany’s attempt to cut Great Britain’s 
sea communications, to starve the British 
people into surrender, and to make impossible 
the transportation of an American Army and 
American supplies to Europe, had failed. Dark 
as the military situation was in April, 1918, 
the Allies had won the war. 

The reduction of the submarine to a position 
of helplessness will furnish Admiral Sims his 
theme. He will describe the part played by 
a type of warship—the destroyer—which, 
while not a new type, performed a service in 
this war which had never been foreseen. He 
will show how back of this destroyer, making 
possible her operations, lay the mighty silent 
force of the Grand Fleet. The Admiral will 
show how, almost as a counsel of desperation, 
the Allies resurrected a device which had done 
great service in the Napoleonic Wars, the con- 

~voy, how brilliantly this succeeded—how, 
indeed, it defeated the submarine. He will de- 
scribe these mighty convoys of thirty and more 
merchant ships in action, escorted by the 
little naval wasps unknown in Napoleonic days, 
manoeuvring in heavy seas at night without 
lights, turning rapidly to right and left, 
zigzagging, circling, and dodging the phos- 
phorescent wakes that marked the approach 
of the torpedo. The almost constant battles 
that took place in the waters approaching 
England and France, between the escorts of 
these convoys and the underwater boats, will 
be described in detail, and the part played by 
the American Navy will be given particular 
prominence. Few Americans really appreciate 
the extent of our anti-submarine activities— 
activities based on Queenstown and Berehaven, 
in Ireland, on Brest, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, 

















and other stations in France, on Gibraltar in 
the Mediterranean, on Corfu in the Adriatic, on 
the Azores and other points. The work of the 
combined forces in driving the submarines 
from one field of operation to another—forcing 
them far out to sea, and then again compelling 
them to seek waters near the coast, where in 
turn they were attacked and destroyed by 
aircraft—will be described. A dramatic chap- 
ter will be Germany’s frantic attempts to meet 
the Allied anti-submarine campaign. She did 
this first by building large cruiser submarines, 
which could operate far out in midocean; 
she sent seven sea-going submarines to the 
American coast to prey upon ships off our 
shores; her purpose in doing this was not that 
she hoped to destroy much tonnage, but 
that she hoped to start a public clamor in the 
United States that would compel the Govern- 
ment to withdraw our anti-submarine craft 
from European waters. Germany’s repeated 
attacks on hospital ships aroused the indigna- 
tion of the world; yet how many realized that 
this represented merely one despairing attempt 
to negative the Allied anti-submarine cam- 
paign? There was much speculation at the 
time as to whether these inhuman attacks on 
sick and wounded men were really intentional; 
there were those who gave Germany the bene- 
fit of believing that they were accidental. 
Yet the historical fact is that they were not 
only intentional, but that Germany informed 
the Allies that such attacks would be made; 
her purpose was to force the Allies to divert 
their destroyers from escorting merchantmen 
and use them as convoys for hospital ships. 
Germany’s various schemes to divert the anti- 
submarine patrol, scatter the Allied effort, 
and in this way secure a free field of action on 
the great trade routes, form a pretty game of 
hide and seek, but Admiral Sims will show how 
all tactics to this end failed. 

The determination to crush the submarine 
led to the construction, almost entirely by 
Americans, of a great barrage across the North 
Sea from the Orkneys to the coast of Norway. 
Admiral Sims’s forces established an air force 
of 25,000 men and officers which constantly 
patrolled the French, British, and Irish 
coasts. The work in destroying submarines 
accomplished by “mystery ships,’ that 


is, war vessels disguised as merchantmen, 
_ Sent out for the express purpose of being tor- 
pedoed, forms an exciting and diverting part 
of the story. The success of the much cele- - 
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brated American “chasers” will also appeal to 
Americans. Few people on this side of the 
water know that it was American chasers that 
destroyed the Austrian submarines at Durazzo, 
in the Adriatic—a performance as thrilling 
as Decatur’s attacks on the corsairs of Algiers. 
All these performances led up to the supreme 
task—the clearing of the seas that made 
possible the transportation of more than 
2,000,000 American soldiers to France. That, 
and supplying our Allies with food and war 
materials, represented the purpose of the anti- 
submarine campaign. While the British fleet 
had many more anti-submarine craft at work 
than the United States, yet it is practically 
certain that, without our contribution, the 
submarine would not have been destroyed, for 
our ships added just that superiority that was 
essential to victory. Similarly the six dread- 
naughts which the United States sent to the 
North Sea added that strength to the Grand 
Fleet which made inevitable the surrender of 
the Germans at Scapa Flow. The fact that the 
United States had another squadron of dread- 
naughts based on Berehaven, Ireland, is also 
not generally known. Without these American 
ships, Great Britain had only a few more 
dreadnaughts than the Germans. 

The American Navy fought not only on sea, 
but on land. From Washington were sent 
the greatest guns used on the western front 
against the German Army. The construction 
of these naval guns, their shipment to France, 
their transportation to the field of battle, and 
the destructive work that they accomplished 
against the German lines, show the American 
spirit of initiative and enterprise at its best. 
These guns shot enormous projectiles thirty 
miles; they were under Admiral Sims’s com- 
mand just as were the destroyers in the Irish 
Sea. Besides describing these warlike per- 
formances, the Admiral will tell the story of 
British-American coéperation, perhaps the 
most complete illustration in history of har- 
monious action between two great allies. The 
greatest figures in contemporaneous British 
history—King George, Jellicoe, Lloyd-George, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Beatty, Asquith, Balfour— 
will figure in his pages, which will give a lasting 
picture of the English-speaking races working 
side by side, with the utmost harmony and 
determination, against the powers which were 
attempting to destroy them and to supplant 
their civilizing influences by the forces of 
barbarism and savagery. 












PUTTING THE SERVICE 
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The Problem Facing the Country of Getting Jobs for the Re- 


turning Soldiers and Sailors. 


ments Are Handling the Question. 
The Increased Demand for Employees 


Men for Better Jobs. 


How the War and Navy Depart- 


The Desire of Returning 


By COL. ARTHUR WOODS 


Assistant to the Secretary of War 


ECONSTRUCTION days bring us 
face to face with that mighty 
problem which always follows in the 
aftermath of war—the transfer of 
the fighting man from the ranks of 

destruction to the ranks of construction. 

The industries of the nation are called upon 
to-day to digest 4,000,000 men, potential 
workers every one—2,000,000 from the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France, and 
2,000,000 from the training camps in the 
United States. Are there jobs for these mil- 
lions? Or, are we called upon to create more 
jobs? 

These two questions cannot be answered 
offhand. The solution to the whole problem 
is a matter of large economic and _ industrial 
moment, and we can do our part toward bring- 
ing about improvement; but probably there 
is no one individual who is wise enough or 
ingenious enough to work out the best and 
soundest answers. 

However, there is one thing which is not 
problematic, one thing that we all can do; and 
that is, before we begin to hunt for more jobs 
for our returned fighting men, we can see to it 
that we are using all the jobs that now exist 
for the returned soldier and sailor. To that 
end the War Department has created a new 
office wherein we are aiming to correlate all the 
business and welfare activities of the country 
with the existing machinery of chambers of 
commerce, civic bodies, labor organizations, 
and the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor. 

To begin with, it is only fair to the American 
employer to state as a general proposition that 
there is practically unanimous disposition 
throughout the country to take back former 
employees who left to serve in the Great War. 
In fact, the task that confronts us is not so 





much to find jobs for the men, as to get the 
men to the jobs. [| am not at all sure but that 
in the United States to-day if we could shuffle 
the people who are out of jobs and the jobs 
that are out of people we should come fairly 
close to satisfying all the four million fighting 
men who have every right and reason to expect 
that they will be returned to positions as good as 
or better than those they left when they took 
up the nation’s battles. 

To patriotic employers of labor who agree 
to take back their old employees as a matter 
of course, the ‘War and Navy Departments 
give more than perfunctory appreciation. 
The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy are issuing a joint official citation 
to all employers who notify them that they will 
gladly reémploy the people who worked for 
them and who left their employment to serve 
in the Army or Navy during the Great War. 
It requires merely a letter to me to this effect 
for any employer, great or small, to receive 
this citation by return mail. Many hundreds 
of these documents have gone out. As they 
appear more and more, they will have the effect 
of publicly spreading broadcast the great idea 
that the employers of labor have done their 
patriotic duty just as well as the men who 
fought for them and for us. 

Of course, taking back the service men is the 
chief and biggest way in which the country 
can digest its home-coming labor. It is also 
the most direct way. Besides, it is the surest 
way of making the fighting man feel that he 
has not been left out in the cold. Another 
thing that can be done in which nearly every- 
body can help a little to create more work, 
and therefore a greater demand for labor, is 
to take part in the movement that we have 
recently inaugurated. 

We call it the “Spruce-up Campaign.” 























During the war most of the country has been 
economizing. People have been saving their 
money to buy bonds. The various drives 
for the five Government loans have drawn 
$18,000,000,000 from the pockets of 20,000,000 
people. To do this we have pruned here and 
lopped off there in the matter of our expendi- 
tures. Am | going too far when I say that 
perhaps we have let things get a bit run down 
at the heelP Do not some of our buildings 
need repainting? Is all our plumbing in order? 
Is the roof over our house watertight? Are 
all the pickets in the fence? Doesn’t the old 
barn need that extension we talked of five years 
ago? Maybe we can clear the timber off that 
ten acre lot and get ready for planting a bigger 
crop there next year. 

To-day we face a new period. The indica- 
tions are that sooner or later—and very likely 
sooner—there is sure to be an era of renewed 
prosperity. Ought we not to do our sprucing- 
up now and have our painting and carpentering 
and plumbing and roofing done to-day so that 
things may be ready for us to take full advan- 
tage of the new prosperity which looms large 
on the horizon? Now is the accepted time. 
Business has not yet risen to the top of the 
flood tide; a little while later and it may not 
be so easy to find the labor. Therefore | say 
it is to the advantage of everyone to begin the 
sprucing-up process now. And in so doing, 
it will help the general employment situation 
and thereby our returning service men, be- 
cause with more people sprucing-up there will 
be more jobs. 


SERVICE MEN FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


HEN there are the vast public works of 

the entire country—perhaps the greatest 
single outlet for labor that exists. We have 
established a Public Works Section in my office, 
to work together with the Labor Department 
for the purpose of stimulating public works 
and showing to states and municipalities the 
advantage of taking up immediately those 
public improvements which were suspended 
when the United States entered the war. 
Each week the officers engaged in this work 


tabulate the estimated cost of projected im- | 


provements throughout the United States; the 
authorized expenditures to date; the funds 
available for this purpose; and the actual 
amounts in signed contracts. | am convinced 
that state, county, and city officials generally 
are eager to push work on public improve- 
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ments without further delay. With the war 
ended, the work should proceed at once. 
Every contract which is let creates more work 
in the forests, at the mines, in the quarry, and 
on the railroads, in addition to the labor re- 
quirements of the operation itself. And this— 
which is the most important of all—at once 
means more jobs for our returning soldiers and 
sailors. 

To-day there are public works throughout 
the United States, planned or in process of 
planning, to the amount of approximately 
$3,000,000,000. Our trained investigators so 
far have reported on $1,000,000,000 of this 
work. They find in this amount that 
$500,000,000 worth of projects are already 
authorized by law; that $300,000,000 are 
already available in funds; that for $125,000,000 
worth of work the contracts are already let 
and signed. Doubtless these figures hold good 
in proportion for the $3,000,000,000. In other 
words, we have in this country to-day (multi- 
plying by three the figures already given) some 
$1,500,000,000 in authorized public works, for 
which $900,000,000 are now available in funds; 
and for which but $375,000,000 are actually 
signed up contracts. 

This is but 12 per cent. of the amount of 
work on public improvements. When the 
entire $3,000,000,000 is functioning what a tre- 
mendous demand for labor will overwhelm us! 

Take one single item—that of schools. From 
figures supplied by the director, Division of 
Public Works and Construction Development, 
Department of Labor, there are now being held 
in abeyance school projects aggregating more 
than $100,000,000. This is about one dollar 
per capita throughout the United States. As 
schools are usually financed on twenty year 
bonds, this means an instalment payment of 
about five cents per capita per year by the 
people of this country, if they would have 
their school programme put through to-day. 
Together with the educators of the United 
States, | ask: Shall the country have its schools 
now at five cents per capita per year, or delay 
having them for four or five years on a chance 
that we may build them at four cents per capita 
per year, provided prices go down? 

To get back to the fighting man himself. 
Possibly some employers may have found these 
same fighting men of ours a little difficult to 
deal with. “They do not stay put,” says one 
employer. “I find them dissatisfied,” asserts 
another, with equal assurance. “There is 
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considerable discontent among them,” puts ina 
third. 

Let us admit it all. How many of us realize 
that these same men have been through an 
experience which most people in the world 
never go through? They were pulled up by 
the roots, taken out of the condition of life 
in which they had lived, where they had to 
shift for themselves, where they succeeded or 
failed according to their own efforts, where they 
looked out entirely for their own interests; 
and overnight they were put into a situation 
where they had nothing to say about them- 
selves, what they should do or where they should 
go. They were trained to obey orders. They 
were trained for weeks and months to make 
themselves able to kill other people. 


THE DESIRE FOR BETTER JOBS 


OW we do not get worked up to a pitch 
like that, where we are ready to be killed, 
but intend to kill a bit before we get killed 
ourselves; we do not have our souls searched 
to the bottom, as souls are before men get into 
a condition like that, without having it leave 
on us some lasting effect. These men come 
back here, and this is ringing and tingling all 
through their systems. They do not cast it 
off. Itis not the kind of thing that can be cast 
off easily. 

Is it any wonder that the average man who 
has been through the hell of war feels himself 
fitted for bigger and better things? 

I was talking to one elevator man the other 
day, a soldier who had two gold chevrons on 
- his left sleeve and one on his right. | asked 
him about his job, and he said he had not got 
ajob. | asked him, “What was your old job?” 
“| used to run an elevator.” ‘Can’t you get 
itagainr” “Yes, | can get it again, but what’s 
the use? You run the old thing up just to pull 
it down again, and what’s the use?” 

That feeling is in all of these boys. They 
have done something that they felt the use of 
doing, and they come back here and cannot 
bring themselves to the humdrum, dreary life 
where there does not seem to be any use. They 
want to get fixed up somehow in this world 
in such a way that they can do things that will 
seem worth doing. Now that is what makes 
them uneasy. That is what makes them seem 
a little dissatisfied and unsteady. It is not 


that they think the world owes them a living. 
These are the men who must be reéstablished 
They have been coming home at 


in civil life. 
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the rate of 10,000 a day. Approximately 80 
per cent. have jobs to go to. It is the other 
20 per cent. with whom we are concerned. 
How do these employers find the returning 
soldiers? | shall answer my own question 
by giving another man’s figures. 

When the men were first mobilized in the 
training camps they went through sundry 
psychological tests by which they were rated 
as to their mental capacities. Each man 
had a figure allotted to him which visualized 
his intellectual ability. Certain firms in this 
country have applied these same tests to their 
returning service men. And these in brief 
are the figures: improved, 64 per cent.; no 
change, 32 per cent.; fallen off, 4 percent. Ina 
word, two-thirds of the honorably discharged 
service men are improved mentally. We hear 
this all over. Their judgments are more 
quickly and accurately formed, their habit of 
mind is more precise and orderly. They are 
more alert mentally. They have better con- 
trol over themselves and over others under 
them. 

The first essential is that the old home town 
and the old home job shall welcome such men 
back. It is peculiar soldier-psychology, but 
the homecoming fighter does want the folks 
to be glad to see him. He does not ask their 
charity. He scoffs at being mothered or ad- 
vised too much, but he yearns to feel that we 
are glad now that he is back. 

It is the heart of the thing that counts and 
that is the reason for the wording of the citation 
to which | have referred. It states that the 
firm “will gladly reémploy.” This is the best 
kind of a welcome for these men. It is the 
kind they longfor. It is the real home-coming; 
a home-coming that is not limited to brass 
bands and cheers and flags, but where there is 
a handshake and a job. Call it the glad hand 
if you want to—it is precisely that. 

Turning from the soldier and his state of 
mind let us take up the question of supply 
and demand of labor in which both he and we 
are vitally interested. As I have said, we are 
making toward a labor shortage; our best 
insurance against such a state of affairs is to 
employ the soldier labor while we can get it; 
it is a wise business policy. 

To-day our largest source of labor supply is 
in the home-coming soldier. Yesterday it was 
in immigration. In the seven years preceding 
1915 about 1,000,000 foreigners annually 
landed on these shores to compete with our 

















own population for the existing jobs. In 1915 
this 1,000,000 fell to 320,000. In 1917 it was 
300,000. Last year it was only 100,000. 
Briefly, during the five year period of 1915-1919 
inclusive, we have faced a loss of approximately 
4,000,000 immigrants who would, if times had 
been normal, have been added to the forces 
of labor. We can estimate the men kept out 
of the ranks of labor because of their service 
in the army as being another million more. 
The shipbuilding programme, an entirely new 
industry, has.absorbed 500,000. This means 
that from various causes American labor is now 
short by more than 5,000,000 men compared 
with the figures as they would have been had 
there been no war. 






THE NEED FOR MORE MEN 


OW, the resumption of industry, when it 
gets into full force, will call for more 
labor than we have ever had before—in indus- 
try alone. In addition to that, there is a 
crying need for more farm labor than ever we 
have had before. We face our pledge of 
20,000,000 tons of food to Europe. Never 
before have we exported across the Atlantic 
more than 7,000,000 tons. The crop area cries 
for hands to reap and hands to thresh,-spread- 
ing northward as the summer season waxes. 

With this shortage of millions of men below 
what would have been the situation if there 
had been no war, with the extra requirements 
for the bigger food production, with the extra 
requirements to make up for lost time on public 
works, it seems to me it is no exaggeration 
and that we are talking moderately when we 
say that employers throughout the country 
should begin figuring out the situation of a 
labor shortage, and the wisdom of taking all 
the labor that they can carry now, to insure 
against that shortage, and of the additional 
wisdom of taking for that extra insurance 
labor of high quality, of ambition, of energy, 
of the kind that you will get in the soldier 
labor. The soldier is full of ambition and he is 
full of a capacity which he did not have when 
he went to war. 

An up-to-date army is always organized in 
full recognition of the vital need of leadership 
down to the smallest unit. Nowhere is the 
power of personality relied on more than in 
the army. One man out of every eight is a 
leader. A corporal commands the smallest 
unit, a squad, which consists of seven men and 
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himself. Add to that the sergeants, the lieu- 
tenants, the captains, and all the majors and 
colonels and generals, and you have a whole 
army in which one man in every five is a leader 
—-a man who gives orders, a man to whom at 
least seven other men look up for instructions 
upon which their very lives may depend. 

When men come back with an experience 
like that, having met a responsibility like that 
—and every one knows how well they met it— 
when they come back like that, the old un- 
skilled labor job does not look very good to. 
them. Even if they never had a trade before 
they are far better than an unskilled laborer 
in everything except technical skill. They 
have won the power of application, the power 
to meet responsibility, the power to impart 
to others what they themselves know. If we 
can give such men as these while they work at 
unskilled jobs an opportunity to acquire the 
technical skill, which is all they need to make 
them the best kind of skilled workers—and 
many of our employers are offering that kind of 
opportunity—we are adding to our visible 
supply of skilled labor the most valuable ma- 
terial in the whole world. 

The state of mind of the soldier, the splendid 
qualities that he is bringing back with him, 
although they may not be at once apparent 
to the superficial observer who misinterprets 
the restless spirit he sees in the soldiers, the 
wisdom of looking ahead, and determining 
whether we do not face a labor shortage which 
we must begin to take care of now—these are 
the points upon which every thinking mind 
will dwell. It is sound business in my opinion 
and good business to spruce-up, to insure 
against labor shortage, to realize now that the 
absorption of all the soldier-labor is a problem 
which must be solved by every one of us. Then 
the problems of the country are going to be 
solved. 

But in the last analysis they are going to be 
solved only when we amalgamate into our 
lives in the best and quickest possible way 
these 4,000,000 who have done so much for 
us, and who, I believe, are already in a fair 
way to do even greater things for us in the 
world of peace; and then only when we shall 
have done for these men the utmost thing 
that we can do, and when the very last one 
of them has come up to and realized the first 
points of his new-found ambition, be it what it 
may. 
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Why He Broke with Mr. Taft and Why He Founded the Progres- 


sive Party. 


His Reasons, in His Own Handwriting, for Pre- 


ferring Mr. Taft to Mr. Hughes for the Nomination in 1908. 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


HEN Roosevelt emerged 

from the African jungle in 

March, 19101 met him at 

Kharttm at the head of the 

river Nile. He had no sooner 
discarded the trappings of the wilderness—and 
rather ragged and dilapidated trappings they 
were—and resumed the garb of the: civilian 
en grand tour—in his case this garb was always 
simple and unaffected though appropriate— 
than he was confronted with all sorts of invita- 
tions to take up politics again. These invita- 
tions were conveyed by letter, cablegram, and 
even by personal delegations. For example he 
was asked to become a candidate for Mayor of 
the City of New York and for Senator from 
the State of New York. All these invitations 
he declined with decision and without discus- 
sion. In more than one conversation he de- 
clared that his greatest desire and his sole am- 
bition was to return to his home at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, for which I know, as do all 
his friends, that he had a deep and abiding 
affection. There it was his plan, he said, to 
live the life of a country gentleman, spending 
his time out of doors in the countryside which 
he knew so well, and his time indoors in study 
and reading and writing on historical, scientific, 
or political questions, with such occasional 
public speaking as might be appropriate. | 
am reminded about what Roosevelt said at that 
time by an incident related by Brander Mat- 
thews in a note which | received from him in 
May, 1919: 


I think it was in February, 1893, that we spent a 
week in Washington. We dined one night with the 
Roosevelts. I made some pleasant allusion to his 
future in public life. He looked at me seriously and 
almost sadly (Roosevelt was then Civil. Service 
Commissioner). Then he said: “My future? How 
can I have a future in public life? Don’t you know 
as Civil Service Commissioner | have made an enemy 





of every professional politician in the United States? 
I can’t have any political prospects.” 

I retorted that he would be President sooner or 
later. Whereupon he smiled and asked, ‘Then 
what will you want?” And then I smiled and an- 
swered, “I think I would rather go to London.” 


In this same vein Roosevelt said to me in 
Khartum, “My political career is ended. No 
man in American public life has ever reached 
the crest of the wave as I appear to have done 
without the wave’s breaking and engulfing him. 
Remember Dewey.” 

In reply I told him I did not think the two 
cases were at all parallel; that the American 
people knew him, Roosevelt, after thirty years 
of trial in the whitest kind of light; that his 
acts, achievements, and character were tested 
and understood; and that the people had taken 
him into their confidence and affection per- 
manently, for better or for worse. On the 
other hand | argued that Dewey had suddenly 
been seized upon as a kind of idol by the Amer- 
ican people, not bécause they knew him very 
well, but because of one great dramatic episode; 
and that when he did something which they 
disliked they discarded him, although un- 
justly, without any wrench or sense of personal 
loss. “No,” insisted Roosevelt, “I am going 
down like Dewey.” More than once during 
our journey through Europe he referred to this 
assumed parallel in his career and that of the 
hero of the Naval Battle at Manila. “Re- 
member Dewey” became almost a slogan or 
shibboleth in our political conversations, al- 
though Roosevelt used it not jocosely but very 
seriously. 

Coming back on the steamer from Southamp- 
ton to New York in June of that year, the 
usual entertainment given in the saloon for 
the benefit of some seamen’s fund or other took 
the form of a chalk talk by the late Homer 
Davenport, then one of the foremost of Amer- 

















ican newspaper cartoonists. The passenger 
list of the ship was a very large one, many peo- 
ple choosing this particular steamer because 
Roosevelt was on it, and the saloon on the 
evening when Davenport spoke was crowded 
to its extreme capacity. Davenport’s chalk 
talk consisted of a series of stories, usually 
humorous, each 
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one being illus- 
trated by a pic- 
ture or a portrait 
which he rapidly 
drew with black 
crayon on a very 
large sized pad 
of brown paper 
placed on an 
easel in sight of 
the audience. On 
this particular 
evening the last 
story which he 
told was one 
about Admiral 
Dewey. Daven- 
port’s story, 
somewhat con- 
densed, ran 
about as follows: 


At thetime when 
Admiral Dewey 
was being bitterly 
attacked in the 
newspapers, and 
criticised through- 
out the country 
because of the dis- 
position which he 
made of the house 
presented to him 
in honor of his vic- 
tory at Manila, | 
published in one of 
the newspapers a 
cartoon in his de- 
fense. I thought 
the Admiral was 
most outrageously treated, and I rather laid myself 
out to make the cartoon a striking and effective 
one. 
of mine who knew Dewey met me on the street 
in New York and said: “Dewey has seen your 
cartoon and wants to see you. Will you go over 
to Washington?” “Sure,” I replied. We went 
over, and my friend took me to the Admiral’s 
house. We entered the drawing room; I was 





presented to Mrs. Dewey, and just as the Ad- 





A few days after it was published a friend ~ 
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miral came forward to give me his hand, he burst 
into tears and threw himself upon a sofa in a par- 
oxysm of weeping. Mrs. Dewey apologized and 
said: ‘“‘You must excuse the Admiral, Mr. Daven- 
port. He has been wrought almost to a pitch of 
nervous prostration by the unjust attacks made 
upon him. We had decided to go to Europe, never 
to set foot on 
American — soil 
again, and had 
actually packed 
our trunks when 
we saw your car- 
toon. It was the 
first ray of light, 
and made us 
change our minds, 
and we have de- 
cided to remain in 
America, although 
some of our trunks 
are still upstairs 
just as we packed 
them for our de- 
parture.” 


Davenport 
thereupon rap- 
idly sketched a 
portrait of Ad- 
miral Dewey and 
his talkorlecture 
was finished. 
There were then 
calls for Mr. 
Roosevelt. He 
rose: ‘‘Mr. 
Davenport,”’ 
said he, “may | 
ask if the story 
you have just re- 
lated of Admiral 
Dewey is accu- 
rate in all its de- 
tails,or have you 
taken the par- 
donable liberty of an artist and put in a little 
color?” “No,” answered Davenport, “the 
incident is just as | related it, in every detail.” 
Whereupon Mr. Roosevelt paid an eloquent 
tribute to Dewey, defending him from the 
attacks that had been made upon him and, 
after thanking Davenport, sat down. | hap- 
pened to be next to him, and immediately on 
taking his seat he turned to me, and recalling 
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President Roosevelt and President-elect Taft on the portico of 
the White House the morning of Mr. Taft’s inauguration 











the numerous times in the past month or two 
in which he had remarked that he was “ going 
down like Dewey,” said sotto voce, ‘‘ Lawrence, 
they may treat me like Dewey, but |’ll tell you 
one thing, | shall neither weep nor shall I go 
to Europe!” 

Unhappily, first the country and then the 
Government did treat him like Dewey, but 
he neither wept nor 
abandoned it. Hedid 
not even show resent- 
ment or disappoint- 
ment, but kept up his 
fight to the very end, 
in the greatest good 
spirits. His buoyancy, 
his capacity to rise 
superior to all external 
disappointments was, 
I think, one of his 
greatest qualities. 

When Roosevelt ar- 
rived in New York in 
June, 1910, after more 
than a year’s absence, 
and after President 
Taft’s Administration 
had been in power for 
more than a year, he 
found the Republican 
Party in a condition of 
chaos, if not com- 
pletely disrupted. He 
believed that under 
the leaders then in 
control the party was 
going backward, that 
instead of being a 
party of progress it 
was becoming a party 
of reaction. His fore- 
sight was confirmed in the autumn by the 
Democratic victories and especially by the loss 
to the Republican Party of Ohio, President 
Taft’s own state. The disruption was caused 
by “Cannonism,” the term used to describe 
Speaker “ Joe’? Cannon’s control of party coun- 
cils and party legislation; by the controversy 
over the Ballinger case; and by Mr. Taft’s own 
apparent indecision and inconsistent public 
utterances on the tariff question. This domi- 
nation of the reactionary group led some of 
the younger and forward-looking men in the 
party to make a protest. It was rebellion, and 
was in fact called the Insurgent Movement. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 


After his trip into the interior of Africa, and at 
the time he was being urged by letters, cable- 
grams, and personal delegations to enter politics 
again upon his return to the United States 





It is well to remember that the Insurgents, so- 
called, of 1910 were the direct political pro- 
genitors of the Progressives of 1912. 

It is, of course, a fact that not long after his 
return from Europe in 1910 Mr. Roosevelt did 
plunge into active politics again: was elected 
a delegate to the State Republican Conven- 
tion at Saratoga, and made himself the leader 
of that convention, not 
by ‘“‘steam-roller 
methods,” for he did 
not possess the power 
of official authority, 
but by the sheer force 
of his personal influ- 
ence and persuasive 
argument. He not 
only did not shut off 
debate but contended 
that the “Old Guard,” 
or Reactionary Group, 
should have complete 
freedom of discussion 
and the right to vote 
untrammeled by any 
technical procedure. 
It was the most open 
and, in the best sense 
of the word, the most 
democratic convention 
that New York had 
seen for a long time. 
Roosevelt’s candidate 
for governor, Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, 
later—from 1911 to 
1913 — Secretary of 
War, was nominated 
for governor although 
he was defeated for 
electionin theautumn, 
by Mr. Dix, the Democratic candidate. Mr. 
Stimson’s defeat at the polls was regarded as a 
defeat for Roosevelt, and his opponents asserted 
that it meant the elimination of his active influ- 
ence or authority in American politics. But in 
this judgment they were as mistaken as he him- 
self was when he compared himself to Admiral 
Dewey. 

How is it possible to reconcile Mr. Roose- 
velt’s professions that he wished to keep out 
of active politics and had no ambition for 
political preferment, with his political activities 
in the summer of 1910, his organizai-on of the 
Progressive Party in 1912, and his . andidacy 
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for President under the auspices of that 
party? It was commonly said at the 
time, and is perhaps now believed by 
some people, that his course was 
prompted by the desire to destroy Mr. 
Taft politically because of rancor and 
antagonism that had sprung up be- 
tween them. Fortunately I have in 
my possession a document which may 
throw some light upon this question. 

] had known through intimate associ- 
ation with Mr. Roosevelt of all the in- 
cidents which had led to the estrange- 
ment between himself and Mr. Taft. 
In the various political contests be- 
tween 1910 and 1912 people had not 
infrequently come to me and asked for 
the facts, or had stated to me facts 
which I knew were not accurate. | 
finally went to Mr. Roosevelt and 
asked his permission to state the situa- 
tion as | knew it, permission being 
necessary, I thought, because my 
knowledge had been acquired through 
confidential relationships. For ex- 
ample, when he left New York for 
Africa, in March, 1909, I went with him 
by invitation to the steamer on which 
he sailed. Just before the ship pulled 
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out into the stream | asked if there 
were not something I could do of final 
service. “Yes,” he said, “I wish you 
would send a telegram to Taft.” I there- 
upon sat down at a table in the suite of 
rooms which he was to occupy and took down 
in long hand at his dictation a telegram to Mr. 
Taft, which I later despatched myself, a cordial 
and warm-hearted telegram bidding his old 
friend, now his successor in the White House, 
good bye. | later learned that he had never 
received any reply or acknowledgment of his 
telegram, and that the first communication 
which came to him from Mr. Taft was not 
received until a year and three months later 
when he arrived in London, although friends 
and acquaintances and even strangers had sent 
him, when he reached Khartum, cables and 


letters of congratulation on his success in . 


passing through the various dangers of his 
African journey. This letter from Mr. 
Taft, written in his own hand, was received by 
Roosevelt in London in June, 1910. _—‘It stated 
the political difficulties into which the Re- 
publican ' arty had been plunged and asked 
Mr. Roc.evelt’s counsel and help in ex- 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND MAYOR GAYNOR 


At the time of Roosevelt’s return to New 
York after his trip into the African jungle 


tricating the party from those difficulties. 
On receiving Mr. Roosevelt’s permission to 
make public as I saw fit such facts as these and 
others, | wrote in January, 1912, for the weekly 
paper in my own home town, the Cornwall, 
New York, Local-Press, an article which was 
stated by the editor to give “some facts con- 
cerning the personal relations of President 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt never before pub- 
lished.” The issue in which this paper ap- 
peared was that of January 4, 1912. | did not 
consult Mr. Roosevelt while writing the article, 
but after it was printed | cut it out, pasted it 
on some sheets of white paper with wide mar- 
gins and showed it to him. These margins 
contain annotations in his own handwriting 
with an indelible pencil. It seems to me 
that the best way I can interpret Mr. Roose- 
velt’s course from 1908 to 1912 is to reproduce 
that article as it appears in the accompanying 
facsimiles giving especially his own notes 
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upon my statements. I do this with some 
reluctance because Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt resumed friendly relations before the 


latter's death, and because I! personally 
share. in the country’s affection for Mr. 
Taft’s genial kindliness of spirit. But my 


purpose and duty is to endeavor to interpret 
Mr. Roosevelt, and 
that can only be done 
by frankly stating the 
facts connected with 
the Progressive cam- 
paign of 1912. 

The notes which 
Roosevelt made upon 
the document here re- 
produced: need some 
interpretation to be 
understood properly. 
He wrote them briefly 
and categorically be- 
cause he was aware 
that I would under- 
stand them without 
amplification. 

When he says “I 
could have nominated 
Hughes more easily 
than Taft,” or “I could 
not have nominated 
an extreme progressive 
or an extreme conserv- 
ative,” he means, of 
course, not that he was 
actingas a dictator but 
as the acknowledged 
leader of his party to 
whom not only the 
party managers but 
the delegates them- 
selves came for advice 
and counsel. What 
they wanted was that 
he should tell them 
whom they should vote 
for in the convention, 
if not for him. It was his moral and personal 
leadership and not his dictatorial and official 
power which made him the arbiter of the nomi- 
nation. The same interpretation is to be given 
to his phrase, “in 1903 I took Panama.” Of 
course he could not have taken it in the sense in 
which Philip II of Spain took the free cities of 
the Netherlands. The meaning of the phrase 
will be more clear if it is paraphrased in this 
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Presiding as chairman of the Republican Con- 
vention in 1912 at which Taft defeated 
Roosevelt for the Republican nomination 





way: “In 1903 J took action, guided almost solely 
by my own judgment of what was wise. and 
proper, that resulted in the building of the 
Panama Canal.” The fact that the inhabit- 
ants and government of Panama itself were 
the most enthusiastic supporters and approvers 
of this action is proof that Roosevelt did not 
use the verb “to take”’ 
in the sense of seizure 
or conquest. 

What he says about 
Mr. Taft “ beinga first- 
class lieutenant but no 
leader, with no real 
convictions on or ap- 
preciation of the mag- 
nitude of the really 
vital problems _ before 
this country,” is per- 
haps sufficiently ex- 
plained later in this 
article. He did not 
mean that Mr. Taft 
had no convictions of 
any kind. On the 
contrary, | am con- 
vinced that he believed 
Mr. Taft’s convictions 
on legal and judicial 
questions were of a 
very high order. Ina 
later chapter of the 
book from which this 
article is taken | quote 
in full Roosevelt’s own 
statement of the rea- 
sons that led him to 
become a Progressive. 
From the time of his 
governorship of the 
State of New York he 
had been slowly but 
steadily coming to the 
conviction that there 
needed to be a thor- 
ough-going reform of 
the relations of government to industry both 
as regards capital and as regards labor, He 
felt that the country was approaching a crisis 
in its social and industrial conditions, a feeling 
that the outcome of the European War has 
more than confirmed. His belief was that Mr. 
Taft did not share this conviction and did not 
appreciate the magnitude and imminence of 
the crisis. The cleavage between the two men 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION OF IQI2 


From which, asa result of the action of the “Old Line” Republicans in preventing the 
seating of delegates opposed to their programme, Roosevelt bolted with a strong follow- 
ingand, forming the Progressive Party, was nominated as its candidate for the Presidency 


was due not to friction in their personal rela- 
tions but to a fundamental difference in their 
point of view. The personal friction was not 
the cause but the result of the difference in 
their political philosophies; | hope it is not 
presumptuous in me to say that | think Mr. 
Taft’s attitude toward these social and human 
problems has changed since 1912, and that he 
and Roosevelt found themselves much more 
in agreement during the last year of the Eu- 
ropean War. Mr. Taft’s vigorous and broad- 
minded leadership in support of the plan for a 
League of Nations against the bitter opposition 
of powerful members of his own party discloses 
those qualities of statesmanship in matters 
of national and international procedure which 
originally drew him and Roosevelt together 
during the years of the latter’s presidency. The 
statement that ‘Hughes in especial asked me” 
refers to these facts: Mr. Hughes at the 





Harvard Commencement of 1910 added his 
urgency to that of the younger Republicans 
who were begging Roosevelt to go into the 
State campaign of that year. Mr. Hughes 
put this request on the ground that the Direct 
Primary cause which he had inaugurated 
needed Roosevelt’s backing. Roosevelt as- 
sented and went into the fight but Mr. Hughes 
then failed to give him, somewhat to his 
chagrin, any active support in the contest. 

As the Local Press article was commented 
upon by Mr. Roosevelt and in that way 


received the stamp of his personal approval 


it may be taken as a fair interpretation 
of his state of mind as to politics at the 
opening of the campaign of 1912. The 
dissatisfaction of the Liberals or “progressives” 
in the Republican Party with the course of Mr. 
Taft’s Administration had steadily grown dur- 
ing 1911. Early in 1912 President Taft made a 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND SOME OF THE PROGRESSIVE LEADERS 


At a meeting in Washington after the Progressive Party 
had started Roosevelt’s Presidential campaign in 1912 


speech at Cleveland in which he reviewed and 
defended his Administration. The Outlook 
made the following comment on that speech 
and as Mr. Roosevelt was then a member of 
the editorial staff | assume that its comment 
was not inharmonious with his own view: 


Why is it, that there should be wide-spread pop- 
ular discontent with the Administration, not only on 
the part of the President’s political opponents, but 
also within the ranks of the President’s own party? 

In the first place, the President has allowed him- 
self to become identified in the public mind with 
those elements in his party which have been frankly 
opposed to progress. It was not, for example, 
merely his defense of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, 
as made in his Winona speech, that set the Pro- 
gressive element in his own party to questioning his 
attitude; it was even more the evidence that in the 
conferences over the tariff he seemed to find most 
congenial to him those leaders in the party who had 
been most opposed to real tariff reform. Another 
illustration of this point was the famous Norton 
letter, in which it was admitted that the President 
had used Federal patronage against the Progres- 
sives in Congress. This feeling on the part of the 








Progressive element 1n the party has been confirmed 
by many expressions of the President himself. A 
notable illustration occurs in the closing sentence 
of his Cleveland speech: “On this, the natal day of 
William McKinley, let us take new vows in behalf 
of the Grand Old Party, standing by the Constitu- 
tion, standing by the rights of liberty and property 
of the individual, and willing to face defeat many 
times in behalf of the cause of sound Constitutional 
government.” This might have been said in ex- 
actly these words by Mr. Cannon or any of the so- 
called standpatters who believe that the prime func- 
tion of party government is to promote material 
prosperity or mere money-making. In such a 
sentence there is no hint of that feeling for which the 
Progressive element of Mr. Taft’s party stands, that 
feeling which is growing more and more throughout 
the country—that in theend when human rights clash 
with property rights, human rights should prevail. In 
this sentence there is no hint of really sympathetic 
understanding of that movement which has changed 
the complexion of Congress and which has put the 
reactionary element in both parties on the defensive. 


The Progressive element, for the reasons 
thus set forth, was busily seeking for a candi- 
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date representing the liberal wing of 
the Republican Party who could be 
put in nomination against Mr. Taft 
at the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicagoin June. The liberal 
leaders were in constant consultation 
with Mr. Roosevelt, and his office was 
daily crowded with people. It was 
a veritable political headquarters. 
When urged to accept the titular 
leadership of the liberal wing he 
steadily declined, and more than 
once | heard him say during this 
period that, while he was glad to help 
in any way he could, Senator La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin was the man on 
whom the liberals must probably de- 
pend. This was not because of his 
personal admiration for Senator La 
Follette, about whom there was much 
which was not sympathetic to Roose- 
velt, but because he thought that 
justice to Senator La Follette re- 
quired recognition of the sacrifices 
he had made in fighting the cham- 
pions of reaction, for the Senator had 
devoted himself for many years with 
unflageging energy to the cause of 
popular government as opposed to 
special privilege. 

But in February, 1912, Senator La 
Follette collapsed in an aggravated 
attack of nervous prostration. This 
collapse came in a dramatic and 
tragic fashion while he was making a 
speech at the annual dinner of The 
Periodical Publishers’ Association in 
Philadelphia, a speech which | hap- 
pened to hear and which culminated in one of 
the most painful public spectacles ] have ever 
witnessed. As a result of that speech, during 
which for two hours the Senator rambled on, 
sometimes violently, sometimes incoherently, 
his friends and political managers announced 
his withdrawal as a Presidential candidate. 

The pressure upon Mr. Roosevelt then be- 
came greater than ever. He finally said that 
if there was any evidence that a considerable 
body of the Republican Party wanted him to be 
a candidate he would agree to follow their 
wishes. Whereupon seven Republican Govern- 
ors, of the States of West Virginia, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Wyoming, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, 2ddressed a letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt urging him to be a candidate and 
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MR. TAFT AND MR. HUGHES 


“1 chose Taft rather than Hughes and | still think 
I was wise,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, 
referring to the Presidential nomination of 1908 


saying: “We feel that you will be unresponsive 
to a plain public duty if you decline to accept 
the nomination coming as the voluntary ex- 
pression of the wishes of a majority of the 
Republican voters of the United States through 
the action of their delegates in the next Na- 
tional Convention.” 

Even before this letter was sent to Mr. 
Roosevelt steps had been taken in various 
parts of the country to elect Roosevelt delegates 
to the National Convention. Mr. Roosevelt 
believed that this letter of the seven governors 
was voicing a common popular demand and he 
replied, agreeing to become a candidate. In 
his letter he said: 

One of the chief principles for which I have stood 
and for which I now stand and which I have always 
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Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., Thursday, January 4, 1912. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Local MLAp—lanw y-19id. 
An Interview With One of/His Associates Who: 
Declares That He Is Not a Candidate 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE PERSONAL RELATIONS oF| 


y/ // PRESIDENT TAFT AND MR. ROOSEVELT 
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77 NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


e widespread interest in the question of the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt's 
possible candidacy for the Presidency suggested to the editor of The Local- 
Press that a Cornwall resident, Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, president of The 
Outlook Company of New York, with which journal Mr. Roosevelt is actively 
associated, probably knows as much about Mr. Roosevelt's political views as 
most of the newspaper correspondents who are just now dally attempting 
to expound the Colonel’s intentions and motives. 

When Mr. Abbott was seen by the editor of The Local-Press and asked ; 
whether Mr. Roosevelt is a carmidate for the Presidency, he dictated the, 
following statement. The Local-Press is glad to print it exactly as it was 
dictated, believing that it will have a special interest for Cornwall readers,’ 
as it comes from a Cornwall citizen. THE EDITOR. | 
| APE OES 
promise, it is quite within the bounds 
of truth to say that he worked hard- 
er to prevent his nomination in 1908 
than most presidential candidates 
have to work to capture a nomina: 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt having eliminated 
himself, it was necessary for the Re- 
publican party in 1908 to find a can. 
didate who would be considered by 
the country as capable of carrying 
out the uncompleted programme of 
the Roosevelt administration. The 
chief feature of this programme was 
the establishment of successful prin- 
ciples and methods by which the 
great railway and industrial corpor- | 
ations of the country could be} 
brought under Government control. 

The three prominent figures in the! 
Republican party at that time, | 
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You must understand to begin with 
that whatever I say in answer to your 
question, I say solely on my own re- 
sponsibility and without any consul- 
tation with Mr. Roosevelt. 

You ask me whether Mr.. Roosevelt 
is a candidate for the Presidency. I 
answer, No. He is not a candidate; 
he doesn’t desire to be a candidate; 
he has discouraged and is discourag- 
ing in every possible way all talk of 
his candidacy; and he will take no 
active share of any kind in the con- 
tests of various candidates—contests 
which are always in evidence for 
two or three months preceding any 
National ‘convention. 

In order to understand the present 
political situation with regard to the 
presidential nomination next summer 
it may be interesting to review Mr. 
Roosevelt’s connection with national 
politics during the last three year. 
In 1908 Mr. Roosevelt declined the 
Republican nomination which he 
could very easily have had. In fact 
the party tried everything in its pow- 
er to make him take it. But he 
stood by his public statement made 
in 1904, that he would not take the 
noinination in 1908, even if it were 
Offered to him. In keeping this 


to Mr. Roosevelt, were Governor 
Hughes, Secretary Root and Secre- 
tary Taft. Governor Hughes had not 
then won the great national confl- 
dence which he afterwards enjoyed. 
It was thought by the political man.3 
agers, unjustly no doubt, that he did‘ 
not possess those qualities of per 
sonal magnetism, the lack of which 
defeated President Harrison in 1892. 
Mr. Root, a great lawyer and a great 
Secretary of State, was a man of 











FACSIMILE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S PENCILLED COMMENTS UPON A— 


In 1912, Mr. Lawrence Abbott gave the above interview to the local paper in his home town, with 
Roosevelt’s consent but without Roosevelt’s knowledge of what he would say in detail. Mr. Abbott 
later pasted the newspaper columns on sheets of white paper and handed them to Roosevelt. 
A few days later Roosevelt returned them, in the form shown above. His comments were written 
with a purple indelible pencil. Those on the sheet numbered 2 read as follows: “I found that the 
Westerners would not stand Root.” “But it is so! | could not have nominated an extreme progressive— 
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presidential timber, and in‘my judg- 
ment. would have made a great Pres. 
ident, but there was at that time 
throughout the country euch a fecl- 
ing of antagonism towards the great 
corporations and so-called trusts,that 
it was believed that Mr. Root’s repu- 
tation as a great corporation lawyer 
might endanger his election. This 
was especially feared in view of the 
fact that Mr. Bryan was lkely to 
make an anticorporation campaign. 
It Is easy enough now to look back 
and feel that probably any high- 
minded Republican could have been 


{did loyally. He retained in his Cabi- 
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the caxe and between tho date of his’ 
election and his inauguration in 1909, 
urged him to separate himself so 
thoroughly from any Roosevelt as- 
soclations, that his administration 
could create ite jown policies, and 
that thus he might be renominated 
and re-elected in 1912 on his own ip- 


of Rooseveltism. 
“When Mr. Roosevelt eucceeded to 
the presidency on the death of Mr. 
McKinley he promised to carry out 
Mr. McKinley‘s policies. 


net all of the members of Mr. Mc- 
gan to‘shape the Government upon 


the policies, in contra-distinction to 
those of Mr. ee which have 
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dividual merits “without any taint 

















—NEWSPAPER REPORT OF HIS RELATIONS WITH TAFT, HUGHES, AND ROOT 


—or an extreme conservative, but | could by a turn of the hand have thrown the nomination to either 
Taft or Hughes. The only way to prevent my own nomination was for me actively to champion, and 
to force, the nomination of some one else; | chose-Taft rather than Hughes, and I still think | was wise.” 
“No; the mere force of events had made me strike absolutely my own note by October, 1902, when I 
settled the coal strike and started the trust-control campaign. 
so, and authorized me to tell the cabinet, specifically Garfield, Strauss, and Luke Wright. 


In 1903 I took Panama.” 


” 


“He told me 
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| suppose it would be apparent to any| 


‘one who stops to think, that Mr. 
Roosevelt refrained from imposing 
himself upon the new President, from 
the highest sense of delicacy. The ex- 
president of a college who remains 
on the Board of Trustees, and con- 
stantly attempts to advise or correct 
or meddle with his successor, is one 
of the most unpleasant person: in the 
world. 

Mr. Roosevelt has never fail- 
ed to respond quickly and cordially to 
the slightest wish expressed by Mr. 
Taft for his company or his views. 


political campaign of last autumn 
when Mr. Roosevelt was carrying on 
his almost single-handed fight in the 
State of New York. One stormy day 
Mr. Roosevelt jumped into a motor 
boat at Oyster Bay, crossed the 
Sound, and had a private interview 
with Mr. Taft at New Haven, when 
‘the latter was attending a meeeting 
of the Corporation of Yale University. 
The following day the newspapers 
announced—very unfortunately with 
the apparent acquiescence of those 
nearest to Mr. Taft,—that the meet- 
ing was — by Mr. poor to <4 
the purpose of getting eom ip 

his contest with the “Old Guard” of 
the State Republican Machine. The 





— of Mr. Taft who knew all the 
t Mr. Taft sent 





Take for instance one Incident in the]. 


facts are—and I have learned them,|: 
not from Mr. Roosevelt, but from aj: 


pe to Mr -Roosevelt asking him}. 





have never been: 


lish them: he simply had to grin and 
bear it, as he has borne a good many 
criticisms. 


er I am 

them now on my own respon- 

sibility and without consultation with 

Mr. Roosevelt simply as an example 

of the misinterpretation which every 

man in public life has often to under- 
go. 





Let me now turn to the question of 
Mr. Roosevelt's politica) ambitions. 
from AYrice, I met 


enter public life again. Some wanted 
bim to become a candidate for Unit. 


course, Mr. Roosevelt could not pub- | 


ved States Senator; some wanted him 
tu become candidate for Mayor of 
New York; sume wanted him to help 
save tho Republican Party from the 
disasters with which it was threat- 
ened by Cannonism and bad tariff 
legislation. To all these correspond- 
ents ho sald that bis political activi- 
ty had come to an end when he left 
the Presidency; that he was a pri- 
vate citizen and preferred to live the 
life of a private citizen. To me he 
sald over and over again that not on-! 
ly was his political career finished,” 
but his popularity was at an e¢nd; 

that he had reached the crest of the 
wave and that the wave. inevitably 
was about to break. He referred 
mory than once to the experience of 
Admiral Dewey and expressed his be-- 
lief that, like Dewey, he was bound 
to meet with a revulsion of popular’ 
feeling. Very vigorously, but.in per- 
fect good humor, he asserted that vhe* 
had eccomplished his mission ‘in. 
American political life, and that -oth-- 
ens not only would, but must, take 
the center of the stage. One even- 
ing at a public lecture on the steam- 
er which brought us home from] 
Southampton to New York, when 
Homer Davenport, the cartoonis 

told a story of Admiral Dewey’s be- 
ing overcome by tears at the treat- 
ment he had received from the Amer- 
ican people and of the resoiution he 
at one time formed of going to Eu- 
rope to live, never. to eet foot on 


. “They may 
treat me like Dewey; but I tell you 
‘one thing, I shall neither weep nor 
shall I go to Europe!” 

He arrived in New York about et 
middie of June, 1910, and began at 
once to devote himself to his editor- 
fal work on The Outlook. The gu- 

campaign of this State 


rai 
| was in full ewing. Some of the young- 
/er leaders in the party came to him 
jand asked him to go into the cam-; 
paign. He declined. They said to! 
him that it was not fair to decline; 
that the Republican Party hag heap- 
ed honors$}upon him and that now in 
the time of its tribulation and danger| 
when they were honestly trying to 
purge it of some of the corrupt ele- 
ments he ought not to desert them. 
“If that is the way you feel about it,” 
was his reply, “I will take bold and 
do what I can, but I warn you that 
there is hardly a fighting chance for 
euccess and that we shall all proba 
bly go down to ignominious defeat to- 
gether.” 














It was in this spirit tiat he went 
He was elected 


Jinto the campaign. 





make their fight on the floor of the 








ROOSEVELT S COMMENTS ON 


““My personal feeling about Taft’s relations with me never 
influenced by one iota my public course; it took 18 months to convince me that he was a first— 


These comments read as follows: 


TAFT AND HUGHES, AS NOTED IN— 






















































New Facts About Theodore Roosevelt 








“Convention; and exerted his infla- 
ence In such a way that it was the 
most open and undominated conven- 
tion that has been held -by the Re- 
publicah Party in the State of New 
York for many years 
+The result of the campaign is a 
matter of record, Mr. Roosevelt was 
defeated. For a time he euffored 
from a most pronounced reversal 
of popularity, ani his opponents and 
critics rejoiced in their openly ex- 
pressed belief that he was permanent- 
ly “down and out.” He made -no 
complaint, but went on with his ed-' 
{torial work, discussing questions of 
politics and public importance with 
zect and without repining. As the 
year 1911 came into its last quarter, 
the people of the State, even some of 
the most enthuslastic supporters of 
Governor Dix, began to perceive that 
what’ Mr. Roosevelt had sald in his 
public speeches during the campaign 
was true. The defeat of Mr. Stimson 
meant the saddling of Tammany up- 
on the whole political machinery of 
the State. There are many ers 
of this paper who know to what ar 
extent Mr. Murphy, the boss of Tam- 
_many Hall, controls the State govern- 
ment in its relation to the local in- 
terests of a town Jike Cornwall. 

Whatever Mr. Roosevelt does or, 
says will be interpreted by some crit- 
ics to his disadvantage. In the build. 
ing where The Outlook has {ts office,' 
taere are two elevators, one in the 
maih hall, and one in the side hall. 

Mr. Roosevelt once said with a 
laugh during the campaign last au- 

{ ‘sma, when The‘ Outlook office was 
crowded with people ‘who came {o 

{consult him: ““If I go down in the 

front ‘elevator, my, critics call it os- 

tentation; if 1 go down in the elde 
elevator, “they cal call it secretiveneas!” 
This is a fair example of the way in 

‘which all sorts of ulterior motives are 

ascribed to his eimplest acts. Three 

or four weeks ago he wrote an edi- 
torial for The Outlook on the trust 

.question. It was a very elrong state- 

ment of his bellef that the trusts 

must be controlled and regulated by 

jthe Government, but it was not a 

new doctrine. He had preached It ov- 

er and over again while he was Pres- 
ident.. And yet its publication in: The 

Outlook was held by some of the 

newspapers to be an indication that 

he was seeking the Presidency and 
that the appearance of the article 
was timed by him at just the psycho- 
logical moment to produce the great- 
est effect. If there was any political 
astuteness in its appearance at that 
time, the credit for the volitical skill 

Must be given to the editors of The 

Outlook, : for they suggested the 

writing of the article and they fixed 

the date of {its publication. As a 

matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt was so 

far from thinking that it would have 
any great: political significance or in- 
fluence that when the first copies 











came from the presg and before the 
paper had been distributed to the 
newsdealers and to its subscribers 
ho expressed dissatisfaction with it, 
on the ground that it was too long. 
i too heavy, and too uninteresting, and 
wished that the Managing Editor hati 
cut it down and liberally edited it 
_with a blue pencil when the final 
forms were being made up. No man 
that I know In public life has less 
consideration for questions of politi- 
cal expediency,-than Mr. , Roosevelt. 
In my relations with him on the staff 
of The Outlook, I have had frequent 
conferences with him on political, so- 
clal and industrial questions during 
the last- two years. Ele never asks 
nor does he think what will be the ef- 
fect of a particular article or speech 
on parties cr on elections or on can- 
didates. What he does ask ica, What 
will be the effect, if any, upon public 
opinion, upon the human, moral and 
social rights of the people, and upon 
the welfare of the country as a 
whole? 

If Mr. Roosevelt is ever elected 
President again, it will not be be- 
cauge he seeks or wants the office; [t 
\ will be because the country wants 

bim In the office; to perform a certain 

‘Job. He has had all the political and 

official honor that any normal maa 

can possibly want. He accepted @ 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency in 

1900, when such a nomination was 

thought to be cquivatent to political, 

‘oblivion, and ulthough he wanted to 

ron again for Governor of the State 
‘of New York, in order to complete 

some imrortant work in that office. 

But his friends told him that it was 

his duty to sacrifice himseif in o”- 

‘der to etrengthen Mr. McKinley's 

nomination and the campaign for 

“sound money and the financial hon-' 
‘or of the nation.. He accepted the 
“nomination on that ground,. al- 
ithough at the timé both his friends 
and his enemies eaid it would mean 

‘the end of his political career. But 

*Inetead of plunging him into oblivi- 
ton, it brought to him an election to 
the Presidency in 1904 by one.of the 
largest popular and electoral! majori- 
tles ever received by an American 
President. . This is what his critics’ 
call “Roosevelt luck.” ~ 

In 1908 ‘he not only de¢lined, but 
put a stop to his renomination at a 
time when such a nomination was 
equivalent to an election, He has a 
European reputation as a statesman 
which has never been surpassed by, 
any other American in political life,! 
and he appears today to be as popu- 
lar among his own countrymen as he 
ever was. What possible incentive 
can there be to a man witk such 2 
record of achievements and honors 
to enter’ the arduous, disagreeable 
and often digastrous contests into 
which the candidate who struggles 
for the’ Presidency is  inevitabty 
plunged? we 











—PENCIL BY HIMSELF ON MR. 


of the really vital problems before this country. 





ABBOTTS NEWSPAPER INTERVIEW 


—class lieutenant, but no leader, with no real convictions on, or appreciation of the magnitude 
“Hughes in especial asked me. 
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endeavored and always shall endeavor to reduce to 
action, is the genuine rule of the people; and, there- 
fore, | hope that so far as possible the people may be 
given the chance, through direct primaries, to ex- 
press their preference as to who shall be the nominee 
of the Republican Presidential Convention. 


On the publication of the letter of the seven 
Governors and Roosevelt’s reply the campaign 
began with a full swing. Indeed, in so far as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political principles and _poli- 
cies were concerned, it had begun some weeks 
before. For early in February he had been 
invited to address the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Columbus, the capital city of Ohio, and 
had there stated certain principles which he 
called “A Charter of Democracy.” He an- 
nounced his belief in the Short Ballot; in direct 
nominations by the people including prefer- 
ential primaries for the election of delegates to 
the National nominating conventions; in the 
election of United States Senators by direct 
vote; in the initiative and referendum “which 
should be used not to destroy representative 
government, but to correct it whenever it be- 
comes misrepresentative”’; and finally he 
promulgated a theory which, because it was 
misinterpreted and misunderstood, raised a 
tremendous storm in the campaign—the theory 
of “The Recall of Judicial Decisions.”’ Briefly 
he asserted that under this doctrine the voters 
at the ballot box should have an opportunity 
of saying whether a law nullified by the courts 
as contrary to the Constitution was in fact 
unconstitutional ornot. On reading the speech 
it is apparent he had in mind the application 
of this principle or doctrine only to the in- 
dividual states with regard to laws affecting 
social justice; and that he doubted whether it 
could be adopted with regard to decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Not long after this address, which was popu- 
larly known throughout the campaign as the 
Columbus speech, he made another at Carnegie 
Hall in the City of New York. It was de- 
livered on March 20, 1912, under the auspices 
of The Civic Forum, a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion. The Carnegie speech was notable for two 
or three things. In it he took issue with Mr. 
Taft for the first time in public. “Mr. Taft’s 
position,” he said, “is the position that has 
been held from the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, although not always so openly held, by 
a large number of the reputable and honorable 
men who, down at bottom, distrust popular 
government, and, when they must accept it, 
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accept it with reluctance, and hedge it round 
with every species of restriction and check and 
balance, so as to make the power of the people 
as limited and as ineffective as possible. Mr. 
Taft fairly defines the issue when he says that 
our Government is and should be a govern- 
ment of all the people by a representative part 
of the people. This is an excellent and mo- 
derate description of an oligarchy. It defines 
our Government as a government of all of the 
people by a few of the people. Mr. Taft, in 
his able speech, has made what is probably the 
best possible presentation of the case for those 
who feel in this manner.” 

He reaffirmed the creed which he had uttered 
before the Ohio Constitutional Convention. 
“T stand on the Columbus speech,” he said. 
“The principles there asserted are not new, 
but I believe that they are necessary to the 
maintenance of free democratic government. 
The part of my speech in which | advocated 
the right of the people to be the final arbiters 
of what is due process of law in the case of 
statutes enacted for the general welfare will 
ultimately, I am confident, be recognized as 
giving strength and support to the courts in- 
stead of being revolutjonary and subversive.” 

The Carnegie Hall speech contains a good 
example of Roosevelt’s enjoyment in occa- 
sionally treating his own foibles humorously, 
in poking fun at himself,sotospeak. William 
Draper Lewis, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who afterward 
became intimately associated with Roosevelt 
in the Progressive campaign, had, in a news- 
paper article referred to the recall of judicial 
decisions with approval on the whole. He had 
commended the plan as being not only in favor 
of popular rights but as entirely harmonious 
with the best established legal principles, add- 
ing, however, “I think it unfortunate that it 
should have been proposed by Colonel Roose- 
velt. He is a man of such marked characteris- 
tics and his place in the political world is such 
that he arouses intense enthusiasms on the one 
hand and intense animosities on the other. 
Because of this, the great idea which he has 
propounded is bound to be beclouded and its 
adoption to be delayed. It is a pity that any- 
thing so important should be confounded with 
any man’s personality.” 

During his speech Roosevelt read Dean 
Lewis’s entire critique of the plan and said 
with that characteristic intonation of voice 
which indicated his sense of humor: “As 















regards the Dean’s last paragraph | can 
only say that I wish somebody else whose 
suggestions would arouse less antagonism had 
proposed it; but nobody else did propose 
it and so I had to. | am not leading this fight 
as a matter of aesthetic pleasure. | am lead- 
ing because somebody must lead, or else the 
fight would not be made at all.” 

The Carnegie Hall speech contained one of 
the most eloquent and moving passages in the 
whole range of Roosevelt’s public utterances. 
Toward the conclusion of the speech he uttered 
these words: 


Friends, our task as Americans is to strive for 
social and industrial justice, achieved through the 
genuine rule of the people. This is our end, our 
purpose. The methods for achieving the end are 
merely expedients, to be finally accepted or rejected 
according as actual experience shows that they work 
well or ill. But in our hearts we must have this 
lofty purpose, and we must strive for it in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, or our work will come to nothing. 
In order to succeed we need leaders of inspired 
idealism, leaders to whom are granted great visions, 
who dream greatly and strive to make their dreams 
come true; who can kindle the people with the fire 
from their own burning souls. The leader for the 
time being, whoever he may be, is but an instrument, 
to be used until broken and then to be cast aside; 
and if he is worth his salt he will care no more when 
he is broken than a soldier cares when he is sent 
where his life is forfeit in-order that the victory may 
be won. In the long fight for righteousness the 
watchword for all of us is “Spend and be spent.” 
It is of little matter whether any one man fails or 
succeeds; but the cause shall not fail, for it is the 
cause of mankind. 


The audience responded to these words by 
instinctively rising to their feet and bursting 
into a storm of applause. I happened to be 
sitting in a box and could look down upon the 
people who filled every available seat in the 
body of the hall. | noticed William Barnes of 
Albany, the well-known leader of the “Old 
Guard” faction in the Republican Party, a 
typical reactionary, who had fought Roosevelt 
in the gubernatorial campaign of 1910 and who 
was later to engage in a bitter libel suit with 
him as a result of their political antagonisms. 
But Barnes rose and applauded with the rest. 
A friend told me that when Barnes later in the 
evening at one of the clubs was twitted for this 
public tribute he replied: “Why I was on my 
feet before I knew it. Roosevelt, confound 


him, has a kind of magnetism that you cannot 
resist when you are in his presence!” 
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It is not necessary here to go into the histori- 
cal details of the Progressive campaign. Roose- 
velt was the popular candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination. How close he came to the 
nomination was related as follows by one of 
my associates on the staff of the Outlook, Mr. 
Travers Carman, who accompanied Roosevelt 
to the Republican convention as a personal 
friend and aide: 


It was known that Mr. Roosevelt lacked twenty- 
eight delegates (my recollection is that this was the 
number) to secure the nomination. The most me- 
morable conference | ever attended (and | was there 
merely in the capacity of ‘doorman”’) was held that 
night at the Colonel’s headquarters on the second 
floor of the Congress Hotel, and attended only by 
those most concerned in the success of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s campaign. The entire situation was carefully 
discussed, analyzed, and dissected. By question- 
able means the Colonel would not, and by fair means 
apparently he could not, secure the nomination, and 
then came the memorable climax; a delegate to see 
Mr. Roosevelt on a vitally important matter, who, 
when admitted to the conference, announced with 
ill-concealed excitement that he represented thirty- 
two Southern delegates to the Republican conven- 
tion who would pledge themselves to vote for the 
Colonel as the Presidential candidate, provided they 
would be permitted to vote with the old line Re- 
publicans on all motions with reference to party 
organization, platform, etc. Here were thirty-two 
votes, and all that Mr. Roosevelt needed were 
twenty-eight! Without a moment’s hesitation and 
in the deathlike silence of that room the Colonel’s 
answer rang out, clearly and distinctly: “Thank 
the delegates you represent, but tell them that I 
cannot permit them to vote for me unless they vote 
for all progressive principles for which I have fought, 
for which the progressive element in the Republican 
party stands, and by which I stand or fall.”” Strong 
men broke down under the stress of that night. 
Life long friends of Mr. Roosevelt endeavored to 
persuade him to reconsider his decision. After 
listening patiently he turned to two who had been 
urging him to accept the offer of the Southern dele- 
gates, placed a hand on the shoulder of each, and 
said: ‘] have grown to regard you both as brothers; 
let no act or word of yours make that relationship 
impossible.” 

While the formalities of Mr. Taft’s nomina- 


tion were as yet incomplete the delegates sup- 
porting Mr. Roosevelt, who were convinced 


‘that they were a true majority of the Repub- 


lican convention, gathered almost spontane- 
ously in Orchestra Hall and nominated Roose- 
velt for the Presidency. The Progressive 
Party was thus born. It was completely or- 
ganized in every state in the Union during the 
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next few weeks and cast more than four million 
votes in November. It was a political achieve- 
ment, solely the fruit of Roosevelt’s extraor- 
dinary personality, unparalleled in the history 
of this country—or any other for that matter. 

The Progressive campaign was one of very 
deep feeling and earnestness and of some bit- 
terness, although | do not think that the bitter- 
ness was greater—perhaps it was even less than 
that of the Presidential campaigns of my boy- 
hood and early manhood. Possibly the very 
fact that they had formerly been close friends 
led both Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt to feel 
especially strongly about the personal contest 
in which they had become involved. This 
peculiar feeling of antagonism found vent in 
two speeches, both made in New England, one 
by Mr. Taft and one by Mr. Roosevelt, in 
which some invective was employed on both 
sides. | think it is only fair to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s memory to say that it was not he who 
cast the first stone, but that he struck back only 
when he felt that he had been himself “hit 
below the belt.” And during the rest of the 
campaign, although his own motives were 
repeatedly attacked, he never resorted to as- 
persing the motives or personal character of 
his opponents. That, however, is happily 
an episode of the past, and it is a satisfaction 
to all their friends, many of whom shared their 
friendship with each man, that the two ex- 
Presidents were reconciled before the end came. 
Whatever bitterness Mr. Roosevelt may have 
shown in the one speech to which | have re- 
ferred, bitterness was not at all characteristic of 
him. Indeed, during the entire summer of 
1912, while he was involved in a contest that 
cost him friendships and associations that 
meant much to him, he preserved his poise 
and equanimity in a very marked degree. 
He went through the National campaign of 
1912 as he went through the state campaign 
of 1910, in a vigorous, alert, undismayed, and 
actually happy frame of mind. | think he was 
sustained by the knowledge that there were 
thousands upon thousands of Americans whom 
he had never seen or spoken to, who liked him 
and trusted him. 

In thinking of this happy ‘attitude of his | 
am reminded of an incident which came under 
my own observation. 

During the gubernatorial campaign of 1910 
which resulted in the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
object, a defeat which | think he foresaw, he 
maintained his good spirits and even gaiety of 
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humor, although it must have been a very 
trying summer. The days which he spent at 
his office were constantly interrupted by an 
interminable procession of callers with all 
of whom he was patient, although in only a 
few cases could he have had any interest in 
seeing them. One day while | was seated in 
his private office, which was a fairly good sized 
room, his secretary announced the late Senator 
Carter of Montana. The Senator was shown 
into the room. He was dressed, as | recall it, 
in a gray frock coat and his round face, sur- 
mounted with red hair, shone with pleasure. 
To my intense amazement Mr. Roosevelt 
leaped out of his chair, seized the Senator by 
the hands and they began dancing back and 
forth across the room chanting the following 
doggerel in unison: 


“Oh the Irish and the Dutch 
They don’t amount to much, 
But huroo for the Scandinoo-vian!”’ 


After Senator Carter left, Mr. Roosevelt, 
amused at the look of surprised interrogation 
on my face, volunteered the following explana- 
tion: “Tom Carter is a good friend of mine, al- 
though we have often disagreed radically on 
political principles and issues. He is some- 
thing of a standpatter and | am afraid he some- 
times thinks I am something of a visionary 
crank. Some years ago during a _ political 
campaign he and | were scheduled to speak on 
the same occasion in a town of the Northwest. 
When we came out of the hall and were walking 
along the boardwalk of the little village to our 
hotel we met a huge Swede or Norwegian who 
was somewhat exhilarated from pouring too 
many libations in honor of the Republican 
Party. As he zigzagged his way along the 
narrow sidewalk, we had to step aside to avoid 
a collision. He was singing at the top of his 
lungs that song about the Irish and the Dutch. 
Now Senator Carter is Irish and | am Dutch and 
we thought it was a very good joke on us. 
So every time we have met since, unless there 
are too many people about, we are apt to greet 
each other as we did just now. It has becomea 
kind of ritual.” 

The Progressive campaign of 1912, with its 
exhausting work and its depressing disappoint- 
ments was a severe test for any man. Roose- 
velt came through it with two of his marked 
and engaging personal qualities unimpaired— 
his capacity for friendship and his unquench- 
able sense of humor. 

















LABOR IS SEETHING. WHYpP 


The Changing Attitude of Labor, and the Reasons for the Demands 


Made on Capital. 
They Different? 


The Employer and the Employee; In What are 
Does Increased Pay Buy Increased Production? 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


ET us look somewhat coldly at the bare 

facts.* The employer, representing 

‘capital, hires a man, representing 

labor, to do certain work, under 

direction, so that an amount of 

capital may be put through a series of trans- 

formations and complete the cycle of business 
with a greater value than when it started. 

In swinging through the cycle, various 
amounts are paid out for wages and other ex- 
penses, but unless the intent is to have the 
capital come back greater than when it started, 
the operation cannot be classed as business. 
If the capital unintentionally comes back less 
than when it started, the business is unsuccess- 
ful. If it comes back greater, then the business 
is successful. 

If the capital returns to the starting point 
without an increment, it is of very little use 
to its owner and most emphatically there exists 
with him no particular reason for again starting 
it on such a perilous voyage—because it might 
come back from the next trip considerably 
battered. 

Unless the worker finds it personally profit- 
able to add to capital as it passes through his 
*hands, there is no particular reason why he 
should work, and there is every reason why he 
should turn his attention to the devising of 
some means of living without work. If work 
does not bring more than a bare existence it 
can hardly be said to be worth while. 

The most natural thing in the world is for 
the man, whose work permits him only to exist, 
to turn to something which promises existence 
without work. Of course, the second line leads 
to dishonesty, but the importance of being 
honest varies with the point of view. The man 


who has nothing does not fear the thief. Preach- . 


ing the importance of property rights to those 
who have no property is about as effective as 
preaching to an Eskimo in purest Hottentot. 
In order to be understood we must have some 
conceptions in common. Even if one could 





talk mulese it is very doubtful if a mine mule 
who had never seen the sky would be deeply 
interested in aéronautics. 

We like to dodge the terms “capital”? and 
“labor” and to say that they are not distinct 
entities but, because both make money out 
of the same general set of circumstances, that 
their interests are mutual. 

The only mutuality that exists between 
capital and labor is of the variety which exists 
between a buyer and a seller. In any single 
transaction it is to the interest of the seller to 
get the highest price and to the interest of the 
buyer to pay the lowest price. They are in a 
sense antagonists. But American buyers and 
sellers have found through bitter experience 
that it does not pay to cheat. The buyer has 
learned that if he does not pay a fair price, the 
seller skimps the goods, while the seller has 
learned that if he charges too much the buyer 
will not get his money’s worth, either in service 
or on re-sale, and will not be able to come back 
to buy again. It isagive and take arrangement 
without mutuality, but with natural cupidity 
tempered by forehandedness. 

Naturally we are all in a way capitalists and 
also all laborers. Although the laborer may be 
a capitalist when he has a dollar in his pocket, 
he is a laborer and nothing more when he works 


for hire, even if he happens to have a million 


dollars in his pocket. The capitalist is a buyer 
of labor and the worker is a seller of labor; it 
only obscures to decorate the capitalist with 
epithets or the laborer with encomiums. There 
is no moral turpitude involved in being either 
a laborer or a capitalist. The workman in 
selling his services may profiteer—that is, he 
may sell a poor and useless thing at a high price. 
The capitalist as a buyer may seek to beat down 
the price to such an extent that the seller loses. 
And also he may be a defaulting buyer. But 
these are individual and not class character- 
istics; there is nothing intrinsically invidious 
in either buying or selling. 
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A bargain and sale is not continuous unless 
each side finds it profitable. In the case of 
capital it is not profitable to buy labor, unless 
that purchase adds sufficiently to the value of 
capital to make its engagement worth while. 
In the case of labor it is not profitable to sell, 
unless by reason of the sale there results a full 
family life, a horizon as wide as the sight of the 
seer, Which means an entire opportunity to go 
forward as far and as quickly as ability propels. 

The proponents of the wage system—that 
is, of production for profit—say that it is per- 
fectly feasible to bargain and sell in a way satis- 
factory to both the buyer and seller. The 
opponents on the other hand say that this re- 
lation is not possible, that both capital and 
labor must be abolished and a new system of 
society inaugurated, in which capital shall be 
owned in common and production be solely for 
use and not for profit. This is essentially the 
present Russian experiment. These two sys- 
tems are up before the world to-day. 

Capital believes in the wage system—it be- 
lieves in itself—but cool-headed men very 
frankly acknowledge that they do not know 
how to apply the wage system. 

Labor does not know what it believes. It 
is more or less in the position of a drunken man, 
lurching down the street with a very indefinite 
idea of where he is going, sometimes falling 
on the ‘capitalist sidewalk, and again on the 
anti-capitalist sidewalk.” Take, for instance, 
the recent meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor. The members set themselves re- 
solutely against Bolshevism (which is essentally 
production for use) and thus declared them- 
selves in favor of the wage system, but they 
applauded every attack on capital, they de- 
clared for various anti-capitalist schemes, and 
one man, in the course of a discussion on the 


daylight-saving law, thought he had made a °* 


splendid point against it by saying it enabled 
employers to save money! They asked for 
wages and hours without a-word as to results, 
and seemied to repose a vast confidence in 
sonorous phrases. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF THE EMPLOYER 


HE average employer or capitalist—call 

him what you will—is equally at sea. He 
puts down labor unrest to pure cussedness, 
just as though there were any particular reason 
why a man should work if he does not want 
to and can manage at the same time.to exist. 
The employer is apt to think that in the man- 
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agement of capital he is entitled as of right to 
the service of such individuals as he may desire 
and at the wage he would like to pay them. 

Between the employer and the employee 
exists for the moment a vast misunderstanding, 
not so much of each other, but concerning their 
respective aims and what they are really trying 
to decide. In this confusion it is those who 
have given least attention to the theory who 
claim the greatest public attention. The most 
serious quarrels are not when the parties know 
what they want, but when they, not knowing 
what they themselves want, are certain they 
are against whatever it is that the other fellow 
wants. When words and reason fail, force is 
natural. A few employers want an autocracy 
of capital and a few employees want a revolu- 
tion—but both extremes form insignificant 
minorities here. The parties are equally in- 
articulate and hence they fight. It was the 
lack of a common language that forced out 
the troops at Toledo; it is for the same reason 
that at least one and perhaps several great 
plants have surrounded their premises with 
wire fences arranged to be charged with a 
heavy electric current on a moment’s notice. 
It is a reluctance to articulate that is causing 
employers and employees, to make ready to do 
a number of very silly things, rather than sit 
down and see if they really know what it is all 
about. 

Reduced to its elements the question is not 
complex. It is this: Is production for use 
better than production for profit? 

The worker wants a place and a dignity in 
society. He wants an opportunity to live and 
to expand.. When he says he detests work and , 
asks for very short hours, he really says that 
he cannot express himself in his work and there- 
fore needs an outside opportunity. 

The working man is undoubtedly more rest- 
less to-day than at any time since the world 
became industrial. He is restless to a large 
degree in the United States and will probably 
become more so. In England the employers 
and workers are at a deadlock. The same, or 
even worse, situations will probably come about 
in France and Italy as soon as their armies are 
demobilized and the subject of work ceases to 
be academic. Fs 

Why should there be so much more trouble 
to-day than yesterday? Was not the old way 
good enough, and where are we going anyhow? 
Has a new element come into the world to 
change it, and is there no way out? 























The war was 


The quick answer is the war. 
so big and its effects are so entirely incompre- 
hensible that one may safely blame almost 


anything on it. Has the war really anything 
to do with the present situation? 

Before the application of power to industry, 
labor troubles were very infrequent. The 
employer did not need much capital to begin 
business. Whoever owned a set of tools might 
start up on his own account if he had an order 
or two on hand. The carpenter, the plumber, 
and the automobile repair man, among others, 
can do that to-day. One man formerly worked 
for another simply because he lacked the cour- 
age to venture out on his own. As the applica- 
tion of power developed, starting a business 
required more and more capital. 

The average worker could not look forward 
to working for himself. 

He still remained, however, a craftsman and 
could exercise an intelligent creative skill in 
all that he did. When he made a steam engine, 
it was his steam engine. He and his fellows 
had worked on every part—it was their steam 
engine. 

Then came the sub-division of labor, wherein 
a man instead of building all of one thing, built 
only a part. Gradually that sub-division be- 
came more intricate, until now in thousands of 
cases the worker at an automatic machine has 
but a slight idea what the part he makes is 
intended for, and no idea at all as to whether or 
not he has made a good part. It is not his 
part. The opportunity for self-expression ap- 
parently left the job. Work became only an 
uninteresting ordeal out of which the means of 
subsistence might be had. Capital—owner- 
ship of the machine—became the whole thing, 
’ and the worker, feeling his inferiority, bowed 
to capital—and capital, acting after the man- 
ner of a short-sighted buyer, thought only of 
buying labor at the cheapest price. 


AMERICANS AND SHOPS 


HE conditions in the industrial districts of 
England—theunder-sized, under-nourished 
British workman—are striking evidences of how 
far that domination could go. We did not go 


so far here, but it must be.said in all frankness 
that the continuous supply- of ignorant im- 
migrants gave the buyer of labor a distinct 
advantage which he was not slow to grasp. 
We like politically to talk about the great 
American workman, but it is many years since 
The native- 


we had any American workmen. 
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born American, as the machine became more 
prominent than the man, passed on to the direc- 
tion of industry, or got out altogether. The 
newer generation took the white collar and 
went into the offices, so that even to-day in 
spite of the lure of war work, it is rare to find 
a native-born American in a shop. 

The theory that the machine is the whole 
thing is a fallacy. It has been demonstrated 
that no matter how perfect the machine may 
seem to be, it is more effective when its atten- 
dant has its mastery, than when he is but a 
human adjunct. 

Robert B. Wolf made some interesting ex- 
periments in this line. He was manager of a 
large paper mill, turning out news print. One 
of the most important processes is that in which 
the wood and the chemicals are mixed in a 
“cooker” at a certain temperature. The 
quality of the finished product depends to a 
large degree upon the evenness of this process. 
The cooking machines are more or less auto- 
matic and the laborers attending them are 
regarded as “unskilled.””’ The men did not 
know why they did anything, neither did they 
know the results of their work. 

Mr. Wolf arranged that samples of each 
heating should be taken and he had the data on 
each plotted on a chart across which ran a 
straight line representing the standard desired. 
As each “cooking” was finished the workers 
had before them in dramatic form the results 
of their work. They could see whether they 
had done well or ill and very quickly they 
wanted to know why. If one lot deviated far 
from the standard, they investigated to dis- 


_cover why that had happened and they used 


the results of their investigations on the next 
lot. This mill had been turning out a very low 
grade of pulp which, taking the standard as a 
hundred, seldom ran above eighty; within six 
months under the new system the men were 
regularly averaging above ninety-five. What 
is more, they turned out nearly double the 
former quantity. The workers gained no di- 
rect financial benefit from their increased skill, 
but they found an interest in life and con- 
sequently in their work, which they previously 
had not. That is, being given the knowledge . 
which permitted them to become masters of 
the machine, they exercised their creative 
instincts and more than doubled the value 
of the machine. Where they had _ before 
worked shiftlessly, they now worked steadily. 
Considered as machines these men had been 
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inefficient; considered as men, they became 

efficient. 

But in general, industry has not to any large 
degree recognized the human factor excepting 
as something which might be stimulated to 
more intense work by hanging up a money bag. 
This is in apparent contradiction to welfare 
work—to the prevailing desire to provide better 
living conditions, cleaner shops, and facilities 
for amusement and recreation. But these 
provide for humanizing surroundings—not 
the work itself. 

The worker has simply been a machine—a 
mere adjunct without a place in society. Re- 
gardless of whether his work was big or little, 
high paid or low paid, he was hired only because 
he could do something which no mac’:ine had 
yet been designed to do. The impotence of 
that position is being resented and if you will 
investigate the more recent strikes you will 
discover that wages and hours are not the real 
causes, but are merely convenient modes of 
expression. Most of the strikes abroad are 
against capital as such, although they are ex- 
pressed in money and hours values. For in- 
stance in the great Clyde strike, the leader told 
me very frankly they were asking for 40 hours 
and higher wages, not in the expectation or 
with any particular desire of getting them, but 
simply because they wanted to ask for some- 
thing the employer could not give and if their 
demands were gratified, then they would again 
strike for still shorter hours and still greater 
pay, until finally capital would throw up its 
hands and quit. They wanted to go on to pro- 
duction for use. The I. W. W. follows the 
same theory here, while most of the unions 
who now sanction strikes in America couple 
union recognition with the money demands. 
Union recognition is only a step’ toward 
greater dignity for the worker. It is the loss 
of position and dignity which hurts the worker 
and especially here in America where we have 
so little class consciousness. 


UNIONS AND THEIR WANTS 


HE unions are in an anomalous position in 
all this. They say that they want the 


“closed shop” and union recognition, in order to 
make collective bargaining universal and there- 
by force the very highest rate of wages. They 
want high wages and low prices, which two 
desires are not in the least compatible, but 
which the unions render incompatible by op- 
posing the introduction of such methods:as are 
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‘high production. 





directed toward making high wages also spell 
The unions have had to 
oppose these methods because most of them 
were directed toward forcing the worker to a 
pace which hurt his health; in order to satisfy 
their constituents, they have had to oppose 
all methods, good or bad, which lead to better 
work. 

They have had to oppose high production, 
also, because the theory that there is only a 
certain amount of work in the world to do is 
widely held, and especially in England. There 
it resulted in the strict limitation of production 
on the theory that the less work a man did 
the more men would find work. Before the 
war, if an English manufacturer introduced:.a 
machine capable of turning out a thousand 
parts a day, and the worker with his old ma- 
chine had been capable of turning out only 
500 parts a day, then the union would either 
set a limit on the new machine of 500 parts, 
or so raise the rate that the increased efficiency 
of the machine would be absorbed in the higher 
wage. The English unions removed the limit 
on production for the period of the war and, 
although it is popularly supposed that they 
have now agreed not to reéstablish those 
limits, I could not find, while in England re- 
cently, any actual evidence that, the unions 
had taken on a new economic theory. On the 
contrary, unemployment has served to streng- 
then the old theory and in cases where the 
restriction of output was removed, the men, 
with or without the®sanction of the union, 
immediately replied by striking for hours so 
short that even the former limit of production 
could not easily be reached. 

It should be perfectly apparent to everyone 
that the progress of industry, if it is to increase, 
has to be constantly in the direction of the 
cheapening of output. It takes only a mo- 
ment’s thought to prove the fallacy of the 
theory that there is only so much work in the 
world to be done. The buying power of ‘a 
people cannot be estimated. Yet employer 
and employee alike think that markets have 
limited capacities. Because a certain country 
bought 5,000 automobiles in one year at a price 
is some indication that in the next year it will 
probably buy at least that many at the same 
price. On that theory unions limit production 
and owners make desperate efforts to keep 
competitors out of the market. But if we 
lower the price of an article, then we tap a new 
buying power which cannot be estimated, and 














we provide more work for the workers, that 
they have more money to spend and further 
to swell this new buying power. 

No economist has yet been able to trace, 
in other than the most superficial manner, the 
relation between price and demand. We can 
find in a single year that lowering the price of 
a single article increases the demand for that 
article by so much, but we do not know how 
greatly the demand for other articles is in- 
creased thereby. Also we have discovered, by 
reason of the war control of prices, that the 
fixing of the price limit on a single article pro- 
duces results in an absolutely incomprehensible 
number of directions. About all that we can 
safely say is that no single factor in industry 
is static. The productive capacity of a man 
or machine is not static and neither is the buy- 
ing power of a market, for both of these depend 
finally upon the ingenuity of the individual, 
which is something which cannot be mapped 
and charted. 





UNRELIABLE STATISTICS 


F ANY accurate national statistics have ever 

been compiled anywhere—which |] doubt— 
certainly the most accurate would have been 
compiled in Germany. (Among the various 
crimes for which Germany might well be tried, 
not the least is the responsibility for the present 
international passion for statistics.) But take 
their estimates of the food supply. When | 
was in Germany in March, the government 
had divided up all the food of the country ona 
per capita basis and had rationed it out in 
miserable little doles at fixed prices. That was 
all the food which the most accurate statis- 
ticians in the world could find in Germany. 
But I could not find a single individual who 
was not consuming, in addition to his ration, 
at least three times as much food bought on 
the outside, and the well-to-do people not in- 
frequently did not even bother to draw their 
rations. In the cold, clear, statistical eye of 
the government, this additional food did not 
exist, because it was not on their ledgers. 

Coming back to the field of labor, statistics 
here are equally useless, except as affording 
material for the compiling of startling tabula- 
tions on the state of the nation. New York, 
beginning about 1915, developed an uncon- 
trollable desire for social work and an equally 
uncontrollable desire that each bit of work 
should start with a comprehensive census. 
Somebody wanted to take up farm labor in a 
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serious way and of course they began with a 
census. They delegated the school teachers 
all over the state to discover from the farmers 
of their districts how many hired men would be 
required during the year. The farmers, since - 
it did not cost anything to hire a man mentally, 
were liberal in their estimates. A farmer who 
had been accustomed to getting along with one 
additional man, thought that he could use three 
in the spring, four in the harvest, and perhaps 
two in the fall. Thus he put down that he 
needed nine men. The investigators also 
compiled statistics on the number of farm 
hands available. 

When the results were tabulated at Albany, 
they were indeed startling. Comparing the 
number of men needed with the number of men 
available, there did not seem to be a chance on 
earth that New York would be ablz to plant or 
harvest any crops, and out went the news that 
New York was in a shocking way for farm help. 
Then somebody happened to noté that the 
demand for farm labor was several times 
greater than what had been thought to be the 
entire agricultural population of the state, 
which seemed odd indeed. They checked the 
census in a few districts and found enough 
errors to withdraw all the results. But in the 
meantime the farm laborers of New York had 
been officially informed that they were among 
the rarest and most valuable creatures on earth 
and they fixed their wages accordingly. That 
census was checked. Most census returns 
are not. 

For instance, at no time during the war was 
there a shortage of labor, yet a government 


.census compiled on much the same lines as the 


New York farm census, showed such a shortage 
that employers everywhere started bidding 
wildly for men. 

When we start out to remake society on the 
basis of statistics, it is perfectly certain that 
we shall break something, but it is not at all 
certain that we shall make anything. What 
the world succeeded in breaking during the 
war was the relation between profits and pro- 
duction. 

The requirements of war were so great and 
so different from those of peace that the figures 
staggered government officials, and it seemed 
impossible to go on without making great 
changes in methods and especially without 
controlling something or other. Uniforming 
the army, for instance, seemed to be a tremen- 
dous task, although we had been clothing 
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these men in other garments for some years 
past. Production had to be stimulated and 
the only known way for stimulating production 
was to hang up money. 

Starting with cost-plus contracts on the 
cantonments, both contractors and workers 
were given to understand that speed and not 
money was the object. Under the novelty 
of getting a lot of money, both employers and 
men worked hard at the beginning, but as the 
‘novelty wore off and the surprising fact de- 
veloped that you could get just as much money 
for doing little as for doing much, the natural 
human instinct to do little asserted itself. 
Both employers and employees were diverted 
from the fact that they were shamelessly pro- 
fiteering, by being told that they were per- 
forming a patriotic duty and winning the war. 

High wages and high profits can be legiti- 
mately earned only by improvements in 
methods which lower the price of the finished 
article. Then the wages and the profits retain 
their purchasing power. But when wages 
and profits are obtained by adding to the price, 
the actual increase in purchasing power is but 
temporary. The increase romps around the 
circle and both the employer and the employee 
find that the additional money they thought 
they had made does not really amount to any- 
thing. This is so self evident that it is never 
recognized. 

The cost of living is regulated by the cost 
of production, but during the war, the cost of 
production being disregarded, wages were soon 
demanded on the basis of the cost of living, 
and capital’s profits were likewise so based. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY AND COSTS 


HE Emergency Fleet Corporation gives 
probably the best sample of the absolute 
destruction of any relation between cost and 
production. That corporation having under- 
taken a job far too big for any human organiza- 
tion, thought it might accomplish miracles by 
spending money. It spent the money but did 
not accomplish the miracles. It had all kinds 
of welfare workers, all kinds of employment 
policies, and also an infinite number of employ- 
ment experts, but the efficiency of labor was 
less than 40 per cent. and did not begin to ap- 
proach the efficiency of the baseball teams 
by which the units were so adequately re- 
presented. 
I have noted that the progress of industry 
produced a situation in which the work did not 
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absorb the creative instincts of the individuals. 
The Emergency Fleet workers found more to 
interest them in their baseball teams than they 
did in their work. They could not be attracted 
to work by money. 

The Bolsheviki, with their tongues in their 
cheeks, have reduced the power of money to 
the ad absurdum state by printing bales of it 
and have shown their people that it is produc- 
tion and not money that counts. The conven- 
ient shopping equipment in Russia to-day 
includes a dray to carry the money. 

Considering all these factors, is there any 
particular reason why industry should not 
be disturbed? If the work itself does not 
satisfy and the money which one gets for the 
work does not satisfy, then what is left? If 
we seek to justify the wage system, is it not 
entirely necessary to have expressions of wages 
in terms of production? 

The public is patient and. long suffering, 
but when any group of employers or employees . 
get together and decide that each will take a 
fine big wad of money and pass on the cost to 
the public, the public eventually gets its re- 
venge—although quite unintentionally—by 
destroying the purchasing value of the incre- 
ments which the producers have so blithely 
divided among themselves. 

If employers and employees believe that it is 
the count of money and not the purchasing 
power that matters and if they conceive that 
the democratic control of industry is for the 
purpose of presenting an united front against 
the public, then they can only prove in the end 
either that the Bolsheviki are right, or at least 
that they are not wrong and that the wage 
system is a failure. ‘a 

But there is no need for that pessimistic 
view. Throughout the country a great deal 
of common sense is at work and there is a grow- 
ing conception that capital and labor are com- 
plementary, that it is petfectly possible to effect 
a bargain and sale with a reasonable profit 
to both sides and without more than a natural 
amount of bickering. And further, that there 
is enough slack in industry to provide for good 
wages and profits without raising ultimate prices. 

When a bank hires a president for $50,000 
a year, the operation is not one of stilted acri- 
mony, but an amiable give and take without 
a loss of dignity on either side. 

Why is there no trouble here? Because they 
are dealing on a level plane, which points the 
way out. 




















THE ANESTHESIA OF INFLATION 


How Inflation Has Affected Us, and the Possibilities of 
Lowering Prices by Deflation. Other Booms In Our History 


and Their Effects. 


“Indications That Precede a Crisis.’’ 


By THEODORE H. PRICE 


OR the April issue of the Wor Lp’s 

Work I wrote an article headed “A 

Counsel of Optimism.” In that ar- 

ticle, which was written in February 

when the depression following the 

armistice was most acute, | set forth my rea- 

sons for believing that a “boom” in American 
business and speculation was inevitable. 

The boom has arrived; at the time | am 
writing, June 1oth, it is still in progress and 
many prophets have arisen who predict its 
long continuance, while some are asserting 
that the present level of commodity prices will 
be maintained indefinitely and that a decline 
to pre-war values is an impossibility. 

There are, however, a few conservatives who, 
pointing to the past, insist that hard times 
follow great prosperity, that prices move in 
cycles and that sooner or later a reversal of the 
present upward tendency will set in that will 
wipe out much of the gain recently recorded. 
For these reactionaries it is to be said that 
the historical precedents are partially in their 
favor. 

After each great war there has been an ad- 
vance in commodity prices and great specula- 
tive activity in the security markets, followed 
in turn by a decline and sometimes by a panic 
when the work of reconstruction approached 
completion and the stimulus of inflation com- 
menced to be withdrawn. These sequences in 
the tide of affairs are well set forth in ex-Sena- 
tor Theodore E. Burton’s book upon “ Finan- 
cial Crises and Depressions,” which might per- 
haps be read with profit just now. 

He points out that in Europe the boom that 
succeeded the victory of Waterloo in 1815 
was ended by the crisis of December, 1825; 
that in the United States the panic of 1837 


followed and was, in a measure, caused by the - 


canal building boom which commenced with 
the construction of the Erie Canal (1817-25) 
and led to what was then an enormous invest- 
ment in similar waterways in Ohio, Pennsyl- 





vania, New Jersey, Illinois, and other states; 
that the panic of 1857 was a consequence 
of or a reaction from the great expansion that 
followed the Mexican War and the discovery 
of gold in California, and that the still remem- 
bered crisis of 1873 was due to the absorption 
of capital in railroad building, as well as to the 
waste and extravagance of the era that imme- 
diately succeeded our Civil War. 

He summarized the “Indications that Pre- 
cede a Crisis” as follows, explaining that 
“some of them develop contemporaneously 
but that in so far as they are distinct in time, 
they occur in approximately the following 
order:” 


1. An increase in prices, first, of special commodi- 
ties, then, in a less degree, of commodities gene- 
rally, and later of real estate, both improved and 
unimproved. 

2. Increased activity of established enterprises, 
and the formation of many new ones, especially 
those which provide for increased production or im- 
proved methods, such as factories and furnaces, 
railways and ships, all requiring the change of cir- 
culating to fixed capital. 

3. An active demand for loans at slightly higher 
.rates of interest. 

4. The general employment of Jabor at increas- 
ing or well-sustained wages. 

5. Increasing extravagance in private and pub- 
lic expenditure. 

6. The development of a mania for speculation, 
attended by dishonest methods in business and the 
gullibility of many investors. 

7. Lastly, a great expansion of discounts and 
loans, and a resulting rise in the rate of interest; 
also a material increase in wages, attended by fre- 
quent strikes and by difficulty in obtaining a suf- 
ficient number of laborers to meet the demand. 


He adds that “many of the above tendencies 
are indications of genuine prosperity. They 
are precursors of disaster only in case of over- 
action, when the equipment for the creation of 
certain classes of commodities, and their 
consequent production, is out of harmony 
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with that for other classes, and speculation 
takes the place of more legitimate enterprise.” 

A comparison between present conditions 
and Senator Burton’s “indications” as here 
enumerated would seem to sustain the pessi- 
mists who predict that the present period of 
prosperity will soon be ended. 

It is, however, extremely dangerous to as- 
sume that history exactly repeats itself or 
that the past and the present are ever entirely 
comparable. 

In the first place none of us can know or hope 
to know whether the stupendous cost and waste 
of the war just ended will shorten or lengthen 
the period of post bellum prosperity. Cogent 
arguments can be adduced on both sides of 
this question. In so far as the chronology 
quoted is concerned it would appear to indicate 
that an interval of from eight to twelve years 
has elapsed between the commencement of 
each previous boom and the succeeding and 
consequent crisis. If we are to accept this 
generalization as a guide, then we need have 
but little fear for the immediate future, and the 
business men of America are justified in going 
“full steam ahead” for several -years more. 

In the second place it is to be remarked that 
Senator Burton’s list of “indications” does not 
include any mention of deflation as one of the 
phenomena that precede and ultimately pre- 
cipitate a crisis by revealing the weakness that 
inflation has created. 

Inflation may, in fact, be regarded as the 
financial anesthetic by which men are made 
for a time insensible of the economic distress 
that the waste of war might otherwise involve, 
but, as in the case of all anesthetics, emer- 
gence from the anesthesia that inflation in- 
duces is almost certain to be followed by weak- 
ness, prostration, and nausea. 

The resemblance between the anesthesia 
of inflation and that produced by chloroform, 
ether, or “laughing gas” is indeed remarkably 
complete. 

There is not only an insensibility to pain but 
also delightful and exciting illusions are often 
experienced while the most exhausting opera- 
tions are in progress. 

The effect of inflation is to render us uncon- 
scious of the losses that war has caused by 
marking up the value of the property we have 
left, for the human mind is so indurated by 
precedent that we feel a pleasurable satisfaction 
in learning that something that may have cost 
us one dollar four or five years ago is worth two 
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dollars to-day, forgetting entirely that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has meantime 
been halved. 

I ran across a concrete instance of this illu- 
sion the other day that may perhaps make my 
meaning clearer. A woman of wealth told 
me that her jeweler had just offered to pay her 
$20,000 for a string of pearls that she had 
bought from him six years ago for $10,000, and 
that, while she did not intend to sell the pearls, 
she felt justified in buying a diamond brooch 
that she fancied because she “was so much 
richer.” When I pointed out to her that she 
could not to-day buy as much food or clothing 
or pay as many servants with $20,000 as with 
$10,000 six years ago she was quite vexed 
with me, insisted that we economists “took 
all the pleasure out of life’ and announced 
that she was going to buy the diamond brooch 
any way, because the jeweler had suggested 
that if she kept her pearls they might soon be 
worth $30,000, provided American prosperity 
continued, and “what ” she asked, “is there to 
stop it?” 

The story as thus told reminds one of the 
delightful satire of “Erewhon,” recently re- 
published, in which Samuel Butler describes 
the “Colleges of Unreason” where Professor- 
ships of Inconsistency and Evasion are main- 
tained and the students are taught that life 
would be intolerable if men were guided by 
reason and by reason only, but | believe, never- 
theless, that the stimulus to thoughtless ex- 
penditure that “my lady of the pearls” found 
in advancing prices is typical of the effect that 
inflation has upon nearly every one. Even 
those who try to detach themselves from the 
insidious influence of a depreciating currency 
are unable entirely to resist it,and many of them 
finally join the majority who become per- 
suaded that because prices have advanced 
they will continue to go up forever. 

It follows, therefore, that the present up- 
ward movement and the illusion of prosperity 
that it induces are likely to continue until the 
inflation is checked and deflation commences. 

There are two ways in which inflation can 
be ended. One is by increasing the issue of 
unsecured currency so recklessly that it ceases 
to have any purchasing power and men are 
compelled to resort to barter in order to trade. 
The other is by a systematic, gradual, and 
methodical contraction of. the circulating me- 
dium or debt that has been created to meet 
the emergencies of a crisis. 














The first method is the one that was followed 
in France during and immediately after the 
Revolution and is being applied in Russia to- 
day. In France the paper “assignats” and 
‘“mandats” authorized by the revolutionary 
government were issued in such quantities 
that they speedily became worthless and were 
ultimately burned. 

The result was complete commercial pros- 
tration and a great decline in prices. Things 
that had sold for 100 francs in paper were ob- 
tainable for one franc in silver and the delusion 
of wealth was speedily dissipated. In Russia 
to-day much the same condition exists. In 
succession the printing presses of the Imperial, 
the Kerensky, and the Bolshevist governments 
have been turning out paper rubles until no 
one knows how many milliards there are in 
circulation. 

It is said that billions of spurious rubles, 
printed in Germany and used for the bribery 
of the Russian soldiers, have also been foisted 
upon the ignorant Russian peasants. 

As a consequence Russia is now practically 
without a currency and the seller is absolutely 
at the mercy of the few buyers who have gold 
or silver. 

The second method is the one that was fol- 
lowed in the United States after the Civil War 
when the public debt was gradually reduced 
by taxation and our currency was finally made 
redeemable in gold on the first of. January, 
1879. 

It is, however, worth noting that the re- 
sumption act was not passed until January, 
1875, ten years after the war had ended, that 
it was bitterly opposed at the time, that the 
Greenback party, organized in 1876, continued 
to exist until 1884, that it nominated three 
prominent men for the Presidency, namely, 
Peter Cooper in 1876, James B. Weaver in 
1880, and Benjamin F. Butler in 1884, and that 
in 1878 this party controlled_a popular vote 
of more than a million, and elected fourteen 
Congressmen. 

This bit of ancient and forgotten history is 
recalled that we may not fall into the error of 
assuming that a policy of deflation will be 
easily adopted or unopposed. It was gener- 
ally believed and it was, in fact, true that the 
decline in prices which commenced about 1869 
and culminated in the panic of 1873 was 
largely due to the increase in the value of 
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money and the corresponding decrease in the 
value of commodities that was caused by the 
contraction of the public debt and the prospec- 
tive resumption of specie payments, and there 
were many who, suffering in the process, con- 
vinced themselves that a continuance of infla- 
tion would correct the economic ills by which 
the country seemed to be afflicted. 

In so far, therefore, as history is of value 
in enabling us to read the future, it would seem 
to indicate that there is little prospect of any 
immediate deflation or a precipitate drop in 
prices. The extent or degree to which infla- 
tion prevails at present is not generally appre- 
ciated because the greater powers have been 
so successful in impounding the world’s supply 
of gold and prohibiting the payment of a pre- 
mium for the yellow metal that there is no 
quotation by which the discounts on the vari- 
ous issues of paper money can be visualized or 
measured. 

That these discounts, though invisible, are 
real is, however, attested not only by the prices 
at which commodities are selling but also by 
comparison between the world’s gold supply of 
8 or 9 billion dollars and the obligations al- 
ready in existence, which are, on their face, 
payable in gold at sight. 

Truly it is an inverted pyramid and if it 
doesn’t topple through its own instability it 
will be a long time before we can, by deflation, 
much enlarge the base upon which it stands. 
In order to earn enough to reduce her debt 
Europe must first be supplied with raw ma- 
terials and put to work. She is already heavily - 
in debt to us but we must lend her more to 


. secure what she now owes us and preserve the 


market that we require for our surplus pro- 
duction. 

The very first step toward reconstruction 
involves, therefore, an expansion rather than a 
contraction in the volume of our credit obliga- 
tions and as long as this expansion is unchecked 
the anesthesia of inflation is likely to continue 
and the illusion of prosperity that accompanies 
it will probably persist. 

When we “come to” we shall, no doubt, feel 
more or less weakened and nauseated, but there 
are some vigorous men who recover from the 
effects of an anesthetic with comparatively 
little discomfort and it is to be hoped that in our 
case a strong constitution will make for an 
early recovery. 












The Story of the Three Navy Flying Boats. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE NC-BOATS 


How Read in the NC-4 Won Through 


When Towers and Bellinger Were Forced to Alight in the Atlantic. The Sinking of the 
NC-1. The Fifty-five Hour Surface Trip of the NC-3 Over 230 Miles of Stormy Sea 


By COMMANDER G. C. 


T NINE FORTY-FIVE on the even- 
ing of May 27th, the NC-4 alighted 
in the harbor at Lisbon and the 
first trans-Atlantic airplane flight 
an accomplished fact. 

Nineteen days before, we had seen her wing 
her way from the surface of Jamaica Bay and, 
with her two sister ships of the air disappear 
in the haze to the eastward—bound on a search 
for the aéronauts’ Golden Fleece—off for a 
journey of 4,000 miles, over the waters of the 
Atlantic. 

It was on a Thursday morning as the quarter- 
master at the Naval Air Station at Rockaway 
Beach sounded four bells—which meant ten 
o’clock—that the NC-1, the NC-3, and the 
NC-4 headed out from the beach at the Air 
Station. Back in the shed on the shore the 
NC-2, robbed of her wings for her more fortu- 
nate sister the NC-1, lay inert, and saw her 
chances of fame and glory depart. 

For a few brief moments before the departure 
the fortunate men who were elected for the 
great opportunity, submitted to a few more 
photographers, and said their au revoirs. 
Then, “All aboard,” a run down the bay for a 
half mile, a turn, and all three planes, their 
twelve powerful engines roaring, raced by the 
group upon the shore, and took to the air, 
to fade into the distance and disappear. We 
saw no more of them, but by wireless and by 
cable we followed them, minute by minute, 
hour by hour, day by day, and we knew almost 
as much of their every heart beat as if we 
had gone along instead of having beén left 
behind there on the beach. 

There on the beach, straining our eyes for 
the last flash of the sun on the burnished wings, 
were we who had built the ships. And that 
in itself had been no light task. More was 
involved than the leisurely completion of three 
airplanes. The right of the United States to 


be first across the ocean by air was at stake. 
Up in Newfoundland, brave men of British 
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blood with their frail aircraft had been waiting © 
for weeks for a fair chance to get across to 
Ireland, and to claim the laurel for their Em- 
pire. But, day and night, the men who were 
completing our planes worked without counting 
the hours, and when the day came on which 
they said these ships would be ready to take 
the air for the fulfilment of their destiny, they 
were ready. Still up in Newfoundland the 
Britishers waited. Fate, in the form of favor- 
ing breezes across the Atlantic, had not smiled 
upon them. In those boisterous latitudes 
fate seldom so smiles before the fifteenth of 
May and for that reason we had counted this 
as our date for commencing the flight across 
from Newfoundland. . 

At Rockaway Beach during the period of our 
preparation, Fate had actually frowned several 
times. During a storm one night late in 
March the NC-1, which was riding at her 
moorings, was driven ashore and one of her 
lower wings was destroyed. Serious damage 
was done the upper wing at the same time. 
We had counted on four ships for the flight, 
on four chances for success, but, were now re- 
duced to three. We had no spare wings and 
the time was insufficient for building them. 
Then it was misfortune overtook the NC-2, for 
it was decreed she should be robbed of her 
wings for the benefit of the NC-1. 

Fate had merely been frowning this time. 
On the night of May 5th, Fate growled aloud. 
Shortly before two Aa. M. a spark from an 
electric pump ignited some gasolene being 
pumped into the supply tanks. In an instant 
the right hand wings of the NC-1 and the tail 
of the NC-4 were in flames. Those ships, it 
seemed certain, would fly no more, and evil 
Fate laughed, but she laughed too soon. Cool 
headed men, disdaining panic, let the flames 
feed upon the portions they had seized, but 
by skilful use of fire extinguishers prevented 
further destruction. In the storm the NC-1 
had lost the left wings, and the right ones had 
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COMMANDER 
JOHN H. TOWERS 
Commanding officer of the 


flotilla of flying boats, 
whose flagship, the NC-3, 
made the remarkable 230- 
mile surface trip to Ponta 
Delgada after having been 
forced to land by the fog 
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LIEUT.-COM. A. C. READ 


Commander of the successful NC-4, which 
made the first trans-Atlantic air passage 
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LIEUT.-COM. 
P. H. BELLINGER 


Who commanded _ the 
NC-1 which, having been 
forced by the fog to alight 
in the rough sea, was so 
ba damaged that she 
sank after having flown a 
distance more than enough 
to bring her to Horta 





THE STtARiI— 


At ten o'clock on the morning of May 8th the three 
big flying boats left the surface of Jamaica Bay— 
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—FROM ROCKAWAY 


—on the first leg of the trans-Atlantic flight on 
which the NC-4 covered a total of about 4,000 miles 
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PUTTING THE FLYING BOATS. IN COMMISSION 


Following the custom of the Navy, the personnel of the NC-planes was assembied several days before 
their departure and their ships were formally declared a part of the operating forces of the Navy 
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THE CREW OF THE “NC-4 IN LISBON 
After receiving their decoration from the Portuguese officials. The stay in Lisbon was short and the big 
plane continued on its way to Plymouth. The entire crew returned to the United States aboard ship 































NC-I AT TREPASSEY BAY 


At the stern of the supply ship Aroostook. The delay at Trepassey allowed the NC-4, which had been 
forced to stop at Chatham, Mass., to arrive in time for the jump from Newfoundland to the Azores 




















ON THE SURFACE AT TREPASSEY BAY 


Showing how rough water affects the planes. This picture was taken in a landlocked bay and from this it is 
possible to imagine what the NC-3 faced on her 230-mile surface trip through a storm in the open Atlantic 





ON THE SURFACE AT 
LOW SPEED 
Showing how the flying 
boat rides low in the 
water before speeding 
up to rise into the air 





























ON THE SURFACE AT 
HIGH SPEED 


Showing how the boat 
rises in the water and 
“planes” before reach- 
ing the speed neces- 
sary to take the air 














IN THE AIR 


A picture of NC-7 taken 
from a_ smaller  fly- 
ing boat just after the 
start from Rockaway 
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“NC-3” ATTHE AZORES 


The wreckage of the lower 
wing is plainly shown. 
The damage, however, 
was largely confined to the 
lower plane and the tail 
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THE CREW OF “NC-1” 
From left to right: Lieut.- 
Commander P. H. Bell- 
inger, Lieut.-Commander 
N. A. Mitscher, Lieut. L. 
F. Barin, Lieut. H. Saden- 
water, Chief Machinist’s 
Mate C. I. Kessler, and 
Machinist R. Christensen 
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THE CREW OF “NC-3’ 


From left to right: 
Commander John H. 
Towers, Commander 
H. C._ Richardson, 
Lieut. D. H. Mc- 
Culloch, Lieut.-Com- 
mander R. A. Laven- 
der, Machinist L. R. 
Moore, and Lieut. 
Braxton Rhedes 
(left at Trepassey) 
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THE CREW OF “‘NC-4” 
From left to right: Lieut.- 
Commander A. C. Read, 
Lieut. E. F. Stone, Lieut. 
Walter Hinton, Ensign 
Charles Rodd, Special 
Mechanic E. H. Howard, 
who lost his hand in the 
propeller and was relieved 
by Chief Machinist’s 
Mate E. S. Rhodes, and 
Lneut. J. iL; Breese, Jr. 
































been laid aside when the NC-2 was robbed. 


They were replaced. From the NC-2 was: 


taken a portion of the tail for the NC-4 and 
by nightfall these two craft in trial flights had 
proved their borrowed plumage. 

Cruellest of all, on the sixth of May, two 
days before departure, some terrible mischance 
had drawn the left hand of Howard, the engi- 
neer of the NC-4, into one of the propellers and 
it had been cut off just above the wrist. After 
an emergency dressing at the Station, the am- 
bulance brought him back so he could wish a 
brave good-bye and God speed to his more 
fortunate shipmates before he was taken to the 
hospital. 

In its plans for the trans-Atlantic flight, the 
Navy was not arranging a sporting event. 
It was not a gamble on the turn of a number, 
a do or die adventure. The project was a cool, 
reasoned, scientific endeavor to demonstrate 
the feasibility of such an accomplishment. 
The NC-boats, the conception of Rear Admiral 
Taylor, the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
had been designed and built for this exact 
purpose. Somewhat more grim, however, 
than a peace-time flight across the ocean had 
been his intention. They were conceived of 
for war purposes; to fly themselves across for 
the purpose of patrolling with heavy explosive 
charges against submarines. Had the Huns 
not surrendered they would have been merely 
the fore-runners of many of their kind. 

After the trials of the NC-1, the first of its 
tribe to be completed, in October, 1918, thought 
was immediately given to plans for the trans- 
Atlantic flight. The sudden ending of the war, 
however, and the demobilization duties this 
threw upon the naval personnel delayed these 
plans somewhat, and it was not until January 
of this year that the approval of the Secretary 
of the Navy for the definite project of crossing 
the Atlantic by air was sought and obtained. 

With the formal approval of the project by 
the Secretary, its definite organization was im- 
mediately taken in hand. Captain Harris 
Laning, Chief of Staff of the Destroyer Force, 
worked out the codrdination of surface craft 
with the aircraft; Captain Hall of the Coast 
Guard and I, who had had charge of the con- 


struction of these ships, were given the respon-’ 


sibility for preparing them in every material 
respect for the flight ; Commander John Towers, 
the senior Naval Aviator, in point of service 
in the flying branch, was an appropriate choice 
for the director of the flight plans, and the 
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eventual command of the actual expedition. 
Commander Richardson, one of the designers 
of the NC boats, and a skilful Naval Aviator, 
was detailed in charge of flying tests. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Read and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bellinger were set navigational prob- 
lems for their solution. 

Of possible courses across the ocean, that 
from Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, to the 
Azores and thence to Lisbon, Portugal, was 
chosen. This would be the trans-Atlantic 
flight proper. Before it could be undertaken, 
however, the dangerous and difficult flight of 
more than 1,000 miles from Rockaway Beach, 
on Long Island, to Trepassey Bay must be 
made. After reaching Lisbon, it was hoped, 
as a matter of courtesy and of sentiment, to 
continue on to Plymouth, England, about 
800 miles farther. 

As little as possible was to be left to chance. 
In addition to the equipping of the boats with 
all possible accessories by which success might 
be assisted, patrol vessels were to be stationed 
every fifty or sixty miles, as stations of succor 
for an airship in distress, as lighthouses by 
night, as guiding posts marked by columns of 
smoke by day. Of dangers to our flyers there 
must be some, but the Navy is not accustomed 
to risking unnecessarily the lives of its officers 
and men, and with its patrols intended safe- 
guarding them as much as possible. There 
was not, and there was not intended to be, 
any competition in daredeviltry with the 
other Anglo-Saxons already making prepara- 
tions upon the coast of Newfoundland, and 
determined to risk all in their adventure. 
This may do for a bold individual, a free agent 
of his actions, but for a Naval Service, except 
as required by military necessity, it would be 
indefensible. 

In no way, except for the fame and honor 
of being first across, were our flyers to be the 
competitors of others preparing for the flight. 
In the large money prizes offered, in the gifts 
to be expected from airplane and airplane 
engine companies, they had no interest, and 
were in no way concerned. 

Each day, however, we scanned the news. 
We asked, “What of Raynham?’ “What of 
Hawker?”, “What of Kerr?”, “What of 
Porte?’’, and when, finally, our sturdy Nancies, 
as the NCs had become known, disappeared 
in the eastern haze, and we knew these brave 
men were still weather bound, it seemed quite 
certain to us that not always was the race to 
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the swift, and that our slower, surer, more 
businesslike methods would win. -He who 
jumps off from the coast of Newfoundland in 
an airplane with a single motor, for the do-or- 
die journey of 1682 miles to the nearest point 
in Ireland, should say farewell to all he holds 
dear before he goes for he may never see them 
again. He should know that the weather all 
the way across is in his favor, and that the wind 
will help and not hinder him. Seldom before 
the middle of June is weather of this kind 
found on that course and, as the world knows, 
no start by a British flyer was attempted 
until in the desperation attending the knowl- 
edge that the Nancies had shown their heels on 
their way to the Azores, Hawker and Grieve 
threw caution and discretion into the discard 
and flew out into the darkness, the silence, and 
into brilliant failure and history. 

Our preparations were thorough and com- 
prehensive. In addition to the stake boats 
marking the course from Rockaway Beach to 
Plymouth, England, stations ships with en- 
gines, spare parts, and all items for repairs and 
small replacements were at Halifax, Trepassey 
Bay, N. F., in the Azores, at Lisbon, and at 
Plymouth. For forecasting the weather; for 
signalling to and from seaplanes; for assisting in 
navigating, all provisions had been made. 
The engines were tried and reliable; the ships 
were capable of covering the distances in- 
volved, and we who had built them knew that 
only misfortune, as differentiated from the 
ordinary mishaps of operation, would prevent 
the three from crossing successfully. 


A happy nation has no history. Of air- 
planes which succeed in flights undertaken 
there is little to say. They start and they 
arrive. There is no tale unless it can be of 
difficulties, of mishaps, and of failures. The 
NC-1, the NC-3, and the NC-4 left Rockaway 
Beach at 10 A. M. on the 8th of May. The 
NC-1 and the NC-3, after nine more or less 
uneventful hours, landed in Halifax Harbor, 
540 miles from Rockaway Beach. For these 
two ships, the flight, though an intensely in- 
teresting one and of the greatest value in pre- 
paring them for the longer flight ahead, was 
without important incidents. The air was 
rough for most of the journey, and the physical 
strain on the flyers was of some severity. The 
destroyers marking the course beyond Cape 
Cod, up to which point navigation was by 
points on the coast line, were in place and 
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assisted in navigation. No attempt was made 
- by the three planes of the squadron to keep 
together. Each commanding officer desired 
to test his navigation and, accordingly, went 
it alone. From this came the thrill the world 
received that night when it was reported the 
NC-4 was missing. 

At two-thirty in the afternoon the NC-4 
which had been for some time out of sight re- 
ported to her sister ships that one engine had 
stopped, and that she was continuing on hope- 
fully, under three. This was the last heard of 
her. At that time Cape Cod was astern about 
forty miles and the course was laid for the 
southern promontory on the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

This was the last word from the NC-4. At 
Halifax nothing more was known of her; 
Washington, the destroyers on the course, 
and the world in general, knew nothing. 
Throughout the United States, throughout the 
world, doubtless, flashed the news that the 
NC-4 had mysteriously disappeared and was 
missing, silent. Many anxious vigils were 
maintained that night but of news there was 
none. And then, at five-thirty the next morn- 
ing, from the wireless station at Chatham, 
Mass., on Cape Cod, flashed the welcome 
news—“The NC-4 is crossing the bar”— 
“crossing the bar,” an ordinary, stodgy, surface 
craft coming in from the sea, churning along 
like any other ship held to two dimensions! 

Here was an accomplishment of great value. 
For some reason the lubricating oil from the 
centre engines had run out. Perhaps in the 
excitement of starting, or in the disorganization 
resulting from the loss of their engineer, Howard, 
two days before, the oil tanks had not been 
filled. Anyway, first one centre engine failed, 
then the other, and, being unable with the 
weight carried to fly on two, this ship of the air 
had landed in the ocean more than one hundred 
miles from shore. All that night she had run 
slowly toward the Chatham Air Station, mak- 
ing her reckoning to arrive there by daylight— 
at daylight she arrived. 

The NC-4 which had escaped destruction 
by fire now seemed out of the race. For such 
work as she required at Chatham, the facilities 
were not good: Engines of the desired sort 
were not available, and it seemed likely all 
hopes of a successful passage must be pinned 
on the NC-3 and the NC-1. 

The ninth of May was spent by the “ Three” 
and the “One” in Halifax Harbor, tuning up, 
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THE ROUTES OF THE TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIERS 


The NC-planes chose the route via the Azores because their gasolene capac- 
ity was too limited to permit a non-stop flight of more than 1400 miles 


changing propellers, and in the general work 
of preparing for the flight to Trepassey Bay, 
N. F. There was no hurry as there was no 
real expectation of. making the start for the 
Azores before the fourteenth, and the chain of 
station ships would not be on posts before then. 
The next morning at about nine o’clock, these 
two ships took the air for Trepassey Bay, 460 
miles away. Some few miles from Halifax 
the NC-3 landed to examine a propeller and, 
finding it faulty, returned to Halifax for a new 
one. The change accomplished, the journey 
was again taken up. Except for this false 
start, the flights of the two ships were without 
unusual incident, and in the case of both of 
them required about seven hours. In coming 
down to alight in the Bay at Trepassey, very 


rough air was encountered by both boats and . 


the pilots were forced to employ all their skill 
and all-their strength in accomplishing success- 
ful landings. 

Trepassey Bay, until the coming of the short 
summer, is a dreary, windswept, fog-bound 
, Stretch. High hills fringe it about. From 


these hills, the winds, which blow almost 
ceaselessly, roll into the Bay and, boiling and 
churning, make flying conditions very hard. 

Until the fourteenth, the weather over New 
England and to the northward was bad. On 
that day it was foggy on the Newfoundland 
banks and a start by the “Three” and the 
“One” was not possible. From Chatham had 
come word that Read had replaced his bad 
engine and would get under way as soon as 
the weather was favorable. That morning he 
left for Halifax—the lame duck was again on 
the wing—and that afternoon arrived there. 
An enginehad been borrowed at the Air Station; 
the NC-4 had been run up to shore; shears 
had been erected, and a good engine was sub- 
stituted for the bad; and here she was in the 
race once more, and on the way to join her less 
harassed sisters. 

All the world loves a lame duck that refuses 
to ask a handicap. On May fourteenth, the 
eyes of the world were on the NC-4; the hope 
of the world was with her; the voice of the 
world said, “watch Read.” 
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The next day, the fifteenth, Towers in the 
“Three,” and Bellinger in the “One,” made a 
late afternoon attempt to get away for the 
Azores. The weather was good, though at 
Trepassey the bay was very rough. The planes 
were too heavily loaded for the state of the sea 
and could not take the air. As they taxied 
back to their buoys to remove a portion of the 
weight, the NC-4 came down from a high 
altitude and preceded them up the bay to her 
anchorage. The squadron was once more to- 
gether, and in the hope of making a full squad- 
ron getaway on the morrow the start was post- 
poned. 

That night and all the next day the overhaul 
gang groomed the NC-4. The engine borrowed 
at Chatham was removed and replaced by one 
exactly similar to the other three. By the late 
afternoon the “Four” was ready in every re- 
spect, and on equal terms once more with the 
others. 

Weather conditions were splendid. The 
special weather “shark” sent to Newfoundland 
to digest all weather reports and predict the 
weather to be expected ahead, promised smooth 
seas and clear skies at the Azores. All de- 
stroyers were on their stations. At 6:03 
(Newfoundland time) the NC-3, commanded 
by Squadron Commander Towers, cast off 
from moorings and taxied down the bay toward 
the open water. At short intervals the “Four” 
and the “One” followed. At 7:17 the NC-4 
took the air, the first airplane to ever take 
wing on such an adventure. The NC-3 and 
the NC-1, somewhat more heavily loaded 
than the “Four,” were having difficulty in 
getting off the water. In the case of the 
“Three,” this was so serious that Lieutenant 
Rhodes, the reserve engineer, was disembarked, 
and between two and three hundred pounds of 
weight, including a portion of the radio, was 
removed. During this time the “Four” flew 
on out of sight and, apparently, the ocean 
flight was on; but, after about ten minutes, 
she returned and landed to wait for her com- 
panions. Once more the engines roared and 
the “Three,” with her crew reduced to five 
men, followed in quick succession by the 
“Four” and the “One,” each with a crew of 
six, rose from the water and headed out into 
the unknown of the ocean, for a longer non-stop 
flight, if success was to follow, than any air- 
plane had ever made before. At 8:27 they were 
lost to sight. 

Until Station 13 was reached, seven hundred 
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miles from the start, all went well. On the 
“Three” there had béen some difficulty with 
interior lighting, but otherwise perfect func- 
tioning of allimportant equipment. After that 
station ship the NC-3 sighted no more de- 
stroyers, and though she made an attempt to 
pick up the course again by standing back and 
forth at angles to it this was without avail. 
Difficulties of the NC-3, due to clouds, fog, rain, 
contrary winds, and ignorance of exact posi- 
tion, increased from then until, at one o’clock 
(meridian of Greenwich time), about fifteen 
hours after starting, a landing was made. 
Gasolene was running low, only enough re- 
maining for about two hours of flight, and it 
was decided to land upon the sea, to determine, 
as soon as the sun came out, the exact position 
of the plane, which it was felt, could not be 
very far from one of the Islands of the Azores. 

The NC-1 sighted station ship 17, and then 
saw no more destroyers. Their weather ex- 
perience was similar to that of the “Three,” 
and feeling uncertain of their position, and 
becoming apprehensive of their gasolene supply 
they landed, also, by coincidence, after fifteen 
hours’ flying. 

The NC-4, luckier than her sisters, though 
no destroyers since No. 16 had been sighted, 
and almost constant fog had been encountered, 
passed over the Island of Flores, forty-five 
miles off her course to the southward, and 
knew from this where she was. She came 
down to about two hundred feet and, finding 
the fog to be clearing, and having a definite 
point for departure, steered for destroyer 22. 
This destroyer was sighted; everything was 
working splendidly; gasolene for two hundred 
miles remained, and Read started on for Ponta 
Delgada, his destination. Soon after, the fog 
closed down; destroyer 23 was not sighted; 
and it was decided to play safe, pick up the 
Island of Fayal, find the Harbor of Horta and 
land there. At four minutes past one Fayal 
was sighted and a landing was made in a small 
bay, which in the fog was mistaken for Horta. 
The mistake was seen; again the NC-4, already 
holder of the world’s record for a non-stop 
flight, took the air, rounded the next point, 
and through the fog saw the U. S. S. Columbia 
anchored in the harbor. Down near her 
they landed: out broke the Ensign of their 
country and the starred Union Jack. What- 
ever else might happen, though the Atlantic 
flight was not yet complete, the NC-4 had 
crossed from Newfoundland, which is a part of 





























North America, to the Azores, which are a part 
of Europe. 

The next day, the NC-4 flew to Ponta Del- 
gada to tune up for the last leg of the flight 
across the ocean. 

The NC-1 and the NC-3 had miscalculated 
the state of the sea. Fog is ordinarily a com- 
panion of calm weather and rarely does it 
blanket a disturbed surface. On this occasion, 
however, the swells were high and considerable 
wind was blowing and these craft once on the 
water would have been unable to take the air 
again even had they known which way to go. 

After four hours and a half on the water, 
with the wind increasing and the waves growing 
in height, a small tramp steamship sighted the 
NC-1 through an opening in the fog and sped 
down to offer assistance. This was the steam- 
ship Ionia. It was impossible to tow the sea- 
plane with the seas running, the situation of 
her crew would have been critical if left on 
board, and as a result they were transferred to 
the steamship. Later in the afternoon one of 
the destroyers, notified by wireless of the mis- 
hap to the “One,” came alongside the plane 
and attempted to tow it into port. This 
attempt was fruitless and, sometime on the 
following day, the battered, wrecked remnants 
of the gallant craft broken by the sea sank or 
floated away. The landing had been made 
close to the Island of Fayal, and the distance 
flown would have been more than sufficient 
to carry the NC-1 to port, had they known 
where they were. 

In landing, the NC-3 had injured the hull 
seriously enough to cause considerable leakage 
and the central engine support struts were so 
seriously bowed as to make further flight im- 
possible. The weather, which had promised to 
clear, became darker than ever; a gale com- 
menced to blow, and the situation was des- 
perate. They were forty to sixty miles to the 
southwest of the Island of Fayal and, though 
they did not know it then, their sending wireless 
was not working. Messages were constantly 
received though, and it was cheering to know 
that the “Four” had arrived in Horta, and 
that the crew of the “One” was safe. But 
the same messages which bore this cheerful, 
news, bore the orders to the destroyers to 
search a portion of the ocean where the NC-3 
was not, and they knew that upon their own 
unaided efforts must probably depend entirely 
their rescue. 

The wind was from such a direction that the 
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ship was being blown toward the main group 
of islands and it was decided to drift rather 
than undertake the hazardous experiment of 
running under their engines. 

At about midday on Sunday the Island of 


Pico was sighted. It was too rough to taxi, 
and safety lay in drifting before the wind toward 
San Miguel, more than one hundred miles to 
the eastward. It was a bitter decision but 
inescapable. 

The seaplane was slowly but surely disinte- 
grating. A part of the tail had carried away; 
hull leakage had increased and required almost 
constant pumping and bailing; the fabric on 
the wings was torn to ribbons, and many of 
the ribs were broken. Twenty-two hours after 
landing, the float on the left hand wing tip was 
wrenched loose, and, after this, one of the crew 
was kept on the other wing to prevent capsizing. 

Chocolate, sandwiches, oily, rusty water 
from the radiators, were food and drink. Two 
nights had passed with little sleep, the third 
was approaching, and if the other wing tip float 
should carry away disaster would be almost 
certain: 

Early Monday morning San Miguel was 
sighted, and partly drifting and partly taxiing, 
they worked in so that it was certain, unless they 
were overtaken by some greater misfortune. 
they would make the port of Ponta Delgada. 

In the late afternoon, the destroyer Harding 
sighted the castaways and came full speed to 
offer assistance. This was declined, and, with 
the Harding as an escort, this bedraggled, di- 
sheveled wreck, with one wing pontoon gone, 
another wrenched off just as port was entered, 
the wings battered, torn, and broken, the lower 
portion of the tail missing, its wires hanging 
in loops, limped proudly into port. 

Through stormy seas, these craft of the air 
had carried their crews to safety. How much 
of confidence in the future of trans-Atlantic 
flight the ability of the NC-3 to carry to port 
her crew for fifty-five hours through more than 
two hundred and thirty miles of stormy seas 
has given! 

On Saturday there was celebration by the 
men who built the Nancies. At noon Mr. 
Glenn Curtiss, the head of the Curtiss Com- 
pany, which collaborated with the Navy in 
designing and building these ships, telephoned 


“me to repeat the report of the Associated Press 


that they had all landed safely in the Azores, 
and to express his felicitations. At five-thirty 
the ticker bore this news—‘London. Dis- 
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patches received here this afternoon report the 
arrival at the Azore Islands of all three of the 
American Naval Planes. It was stated that 
the last of the NC’s got there at 1:35 P. M.” 

The afternoon papers printed a rumor that 
only the “Four” had arrived, but evidence 
to the contrary was overwhelming. At a 
dinner that night | broke the rule of a lifetime 
and, in a brief speech, promised that in a day 
or two all three boats would take the air for a 
landing in Lisbon, in a day or two more for a 
landing in Plymouth. Queer things happen 
at dinners! 

How different it was on Sunday morning. 
Read only with his ship at the Azores.  Bellin- 
ger and his crew safe, but our first born, the 
NC-1, a wreck and abandoned. Towers, 
Richardson, McCulloch, Lavender, and Moore, 
silent on the NC-3 somewhere on the ocean, 
perhaps under the ocean and silent forever. 
We knew the NC-3; we knew the staunchness 
of her frame; the honesty of her construction; 
and though silent hour succeeding silent hour 
gave uneasiness, we never doubted her. 

Only the “Four” was left! Only the ‘‘lame 
duck,” miraculously restored, to carry the 
flag across. Hawker had failed; Raynham had 
crashed and was out of it; no other aspirant 
for the aérial laurels could start for several 
weeks. Read was going to take no chances 
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on success. On the morning of the 27th, when 
the weather was perfect, with nothing harsher 
to encounter than a gentle wind from the west 
to help him on his way, his ship rose and flew 
without mishap or important incident for seven 
hundred and forty-six miles to Lisbon. 

At Lisbon the trans-Atlantic flight ended. 
The flight in a day or so, to Plymouth, England, 
was a sentimental journey, undertaken be- 
cause from Plymouth the Pilgrims sailed; be- 
cause, equally with ourselves, the imagination 
of the British had been fired by the import, by 
the magnificence, of the classic air adventure; 
because in our hearts we felt that to be com- 
plete our flight starting on English-speaking 
soil must end on English-speaking soil. 

At Lisbon was written for all time on His- 
tory’s tablets, that first to cross the ocean by 
air was a ship whose every part was American, 
whose design and construction were American 
in every line, whose men were of the American 
Navy and of American birth. 

And now other English-speaking men have 
flown directly across from Newfoundland to 
the British Isles, rivalling the flight of those 
who were the first to span the ocean through 
the air. And to them all honor is due, while 
dedicated to history forever are Read and Stone 
and Hinton, Breese and Rodd and Rhodes— 
the pioneer adventurers—the men of the NC-4. 


THE WORLD AS IT IS 


THE INFLUENCE AND TENDENCIES OF MOHAMMEDANISM 


The Effect of the Followers of the Prophet on the Peace 
Of the World. The Change from the Religious to 
The Nationalistic Attitude Among the Mohammedans 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE vigorous protests recently pre- 
sented to the British Government by 
the Indian Mohammedans against 
doing away with the Turkish Empire 
and expelling the Sultan from Con- 
stantinople had a significant aftermath. Al- 


most at once a change of attitude was visible - 


in England regarding the Near Eastern settle- 
ment. British voices began to be raised against 
too drastic action and in favor of at least par- 





tial concessions to Moslem susceptibilities. 
That meant that Englishmen remembered the 
fact that the British Empire contains nearly 
100,000,000 Mohammedans, the King of Eng- 
land being the greatest Moslem ruler on earth. 
That showed the latent influence of the Mo- 
hammedan World. 

Many persons think of the Moslem world 
as sunk in decadence, sloth, and slumber. 
Such persons are about a century behind the 














times. A hundred years ago, to be sure, the 
state of Islam seemed a pretty hopeless one. 
Yet, at that very moment, a voice was crying 
from out the vast Arabian desert, the cradle of 
Islam, calling the Faithful to better things. 
This puritan reformer was the celebrated Abd- 
el-Wahab, and his followers, known as “‘ Waha- 
bites,” spread over the length and breadth of 
the Mohammedan world. Thus began the 
movement known as the Mohammedan Re- 
vival. With many vicissitudes, it has per- 
sisted ever since, and was never more active 
than at the present day. It has assumed a 
multitude of forms and is as much political as 
religious in character. Its political aims are 
summed up in the term “Pan-Islamism’’— 
the reunion of all the Faithful in a restored 
Caliphate under the leadership of a true 
“Khalifa” or “Successor” of Mahomet, the 
“Shadow of God on Earth.” Since Islam was 
in its inception an aggressive, proselytizing 
religion, spreading its gospel by the sword, 
Pan-Islamism has always struck a warlike 
note, and this warlike tendency has been in- 
flamed by an external factor—Christendom’s 
aggression against the realm of Islam. For 
during the very century that Islam was gather- 
ing itself together and renewing its vitality, 
the Christian Powers were pressing upon Islam 
with a violence unknown since the Crusades. 
One by one the Moslem States fell under 
Christian rule, till in 1914 only the Turkish 
Empire and remote, mountain-girt Afghanistan 
retained genuine independence. The rest of 
the Moslem world had been partitioned be- 
tween Europe’s far-flung colonial empires. 


THE THREATENED “HOLY WAR” 


HANKS to Europe’s superiority in arms, 

the partitioning of the Moslem world 
was effected with comparatively little fighting. 
The Moslems, however, realized their plight, 
and their hearts were full of bitterness. Every- 
where the hope of vengeance and freedom 
played, mirage-like, before their imagination, 
when, on some great day, Islam should rise 
in the legendary “Jihadd” or “Holy War” 
and should sweep the arrogant Infidels from 
the face of the earth. 


Well, the Great War broke out in 1914, 


just as many keen-sighted Moslems had 
long foreseen, it having been a common 
prophecy in Islam that the Infidel robbers 
would one day quarrel over their booty and 
Start cutting each other’s throats. At first 
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blush it might have seemed that the moment 
for the Jihadd had come. And the opportunity 
was soon offered. Toward the close of 1914, 
Turkey entered the European conflict and 
solemnly declared the “Holy War” upon 
Russia, France, and Britain, the three chief 
partitioners of Islamic lands. And yet—the 
Holy War did not “come off.” A certain 
tremor, to be sure, was everywhere felt, and a 
few benighted mountaineers or desert tribes- 
men rose here and there at the Khalifa’s call. 
But, outside the Turkish frontiers, there was 
no general response, and even here real en- 
thusiasm was confined to the true Turks or 
“Osmanli,” the Arabs showing a tepid zeal 
later transformed into hostility and open in- 
surrection in alliance with Turkey’s Infidel 
enemies. 

Why this fiasco? In part, no doubt, it was 
due to the fact that this particular “ Holy War”’ 
was declared by a governing group of free- 
thinking “Young Turks” for the benefit of 
German Infidels—scarcely a call to inflame the 
fanaticism of pious True Believers. In part, 
also, it was due to the strong military hold 
maintained by Britain, France, and Russia, 
making rebellion an almost hopeless under- 
taking. Even Moslem zealots want a “run 
for their money” before gaining Paradise 
through death in battle for the Faith. 


ASIATIC NATIONALISM 


UT there was another reason for the Holy 

War fiasco which, though seldom men- 
tioned, probably had a more fundamental 
influence than any of the others. This was 
the dissolving effect of the growing spirit of 
Asiatic nationalism upon Islamic unity. With- 
in the last few decades the nationalistic philos- 
ophy which transformed Europe has passed 
over into Asia. The “Young Turk” and 
“Young Egyptian’”’ movements, the “Nation- 
alist” stirrings-in Persia and India, and the 
Chinese Revolution, are all unmistakable 
signs that Asia is in the throes of national self- 
consciousness. This means a radical shift in 
political values. Hitherto Asiatics have united 
or divided mainly along lines of religion. So 
it was with Europeans many centuries ago. 
But just as the gospel of nationality which 
came to Europe with the Renaissance and 
Reformation disrupted the Catholic unity of 
the Middle Ages and made Crusades impossi- 
ble, so that same gospel has been relaxing the 
bonds of Islamic solidarity, transforming the 
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True Believers into Patriots first and Moslems 
afterward, and rendering a real Jihadd im- 
probable if no nationalistic issues are involved. 

Beginning with the Ottoman Empire, the 
two-fold reaction of the Islamic world can 
be strikingly seen. I have already explained 
the interest felt for Turkey throughout Islam, 
both as the one independent Mohammedan 
Power of importance and as the seat of the 
Caliphate. Now the Ottoman Empire contains 
two Mohammedan peoples—Turks and Arabs; 
the Turks occupying the western part, includ- 
ing Constantinople, Asia Minor, and the 
Armenian Highlands; the Arabs the eastern 
part beyond the dividing wall of the Taurus 
Mountains, including Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and the Arabian Peninsula itself. The Turks 
and Arabs have never gotten on well together. 
Their racial temperaments are too incompati- 
ble. In former times their common Islamic 
faith and their common hatred and contempt 
of the Infidel kept them united against Chris- 
tian aggression, whatever the state of their 
domestic relations. But, for the last genera- 
tion, the new nationalist leaven has been 
disrupting the religious tie. Long before the 
late war the Arab half of the Empire was 
seething with an Arab nationalist movement 
looking to emancipation from Turkish rule and 
the founding of a great Arab Empire. This 
explains the revolt of Arabia in 1916 under that 
venerated religious leader the Shereef of Mecca, 
who did not hesitate to ally himself with the 
Christian enemy. On the other hand, the 
Turks have been developing a nationalism of 
theirown. This is the famous “ Pan-Turanian’”’ 
movement of which so much was heard during 


the war, and which had as its goal the political- 


amalgamation of all the scattered branches of 
the Turco-Tartar race in Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, Persia, South Russia, and Central 
Asia. Thus, when the Ottoman Empire en- 
tered the Great War in 1914, its Moslem ele- 
ments were thinking in terms of nationalism 
even more than of religion, and since these 
nationalisms conflicted, they caused first dis- 
union and then disruption, to the Empire’s 
undoing. 

Now all this is perfectly well known to Mos- 
lems everywhere. Therefore the Islamic world 
would offer no religious objections to a division 
of the Ottoman Empire into a Turkish and an. 
Arab state. It would also probably not object 


to a transference of the Caliphate or spiritual 
headship of Islam from the Turkish Sultans 
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to Arabia, provided this were done by Islam 
itself and not as the result of a European in- 
trigue, which would vitiate the transfer in the 
eyes of devout Mohammedans. But the plans 
broached at the Versailles Peace Conference 
for the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire 
certainly do raise bitter Moslem protests on 
both religious and nationalistic grounds. These 
protests are so numerous that they must be 
analyzed in detail. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


HE proposed erection of Constantinople 
into a neutralized state under the author- 

ity of the Christian Great Powers is most 
distasteful to Islam. While Constantinople 
is not a Moslem “Holy City” in the sense of 
Mecca and Jerusalem, it is yet held in deep 
veneration by all True Believers. Under 
Moslem rule since its capture by the Turks in 
1453, Constantinople, or “Stamboul,’’ to give 
it its Moslem name, has been both the capital 
of the Ottoman Empire and the temporal 
centre of the Mohammedan world, the seat of 
the Caliphate, thus occupying in Islam a 
position analogous to that held by Rome in 
Western Christendom. It is easy to see how 
Moslems will regard the passing of their Rome 
under Christian sway. Besides these religious 
objections, there is also the nationalistic dislike 
felt by Ottoman Turks and the other members 
of the “Pan-Turanian”’ bloc at the loss of the 
historic seat of Turkish power and glory. The 
Turks’ definite expulsion from Europe will be 
a blow not easily borne. The effect of Islamic 
protests is already seen in English proposals to 


‘leave the Turkish Sultans some show of author- 


ity in Constantinople. 

European proposals for the settlement of 
Asia Minor have likewise roused loud pro- 
tests in Islam. Asia Minor is a huge penin- 
sula jutting out from the continental mass of 
Asia toward Europe, from which it is separated 
only by the narrow straits of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. Its interior is a high plateau 
ringed about by mountains which slope sharply 
down into the seas which wash it on three sides 
and rise on the east into the Taurus mountain- 
wall. Asia Minor is the true homeland of the 
Turks. Of its 11,000,000 inhabitants more 
than 8,000,000 are Turks, who constitute vir- 
tually the whole population of the interior. 
Along the seacoasts, however, especially along 
the western or A2gean sea-front, runs a ribbon 
of Greek Christian population, totalling about 























2,000,000. Again, in the Taurus regions of the 
extreme east are a certain number of Armen- 
ians, probably numbering more than 500,000 
before the massacres of the late war. 

The plans elaborated at Versailles for the 
settlement of Asia Minor contemplate a prac- 
tically complete partition of the peninsula 
between various European nations. Greece 
receiving most of the AZgean region, Italy the 
southern coast districts, the projected pro- 
tected state of Armenia being assigned some 
of the Taurus region. The utmost that would 
remain to the Turks would therefore be the 
semi-desert interior plateau, and even here 
European control and “spheres of influence” 
would render the Turkish state a mere shadow. 
Thus Islam is faced with the prospect of seeing 
a great, independent Moslem region pass under 
Christian control, while the Turks are threat- 
ened with nothing short of national death. 
Here again the shock to both religious and 
nationalistic susceptibilities is plain. 

East and northeast of Asia Minor stretch 
the highlands of Armenia, a nexus of 
lofty mountains and wind-swept plateaux. 
Armenia is a region of mixed Christian and 
Moslem population. The Armenians, though 
found throughout, nowhere form an absolute 
majority of the population. This was true 
even before the terrible massacres of the late 
war, when almost half the Armenian element 
perished. The Moslems are of two types, 
Turks and Kurds, the Turks living in the towns 
and in the open country as gentry and peasants, 
the Kurds mostly living as shepherds in the 
mountains. 

The Versailles Conference plans to erect an 
Armenian state under the protection of the 
Great Powers. This is the fulfilment of the 
Armenians’ age-long dream of freedom and has 
the enthusiastic assent of Christendom. It 
does not, however, please Islam. To Moslems, 
this is a Moslem land. For many centuries it 
has been under Moslem rule, and more than half 
the population is Mohammedan. To Moslems, 
the creation of an Armenian state will be yet 
another slice cut from the living body of Islam, 
the subjecting of yet another Moslem popula- 
tion to Infidel sway. 


ARABIA 


RABIA is a vast plateau, bounded by the 
sea on three sides and to the north merg- 

ing imperceptibly into the regions of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Most of it is desert, though 
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there is some comparatively good land along 
the coasts, while the far interior is dotted 
sparsely with oases. Its area is no less than 
1,200,000 square miles—one-third the size of 
the United States, but the population is not 
more than five or six million. Even before 
1914 only the Red Sea littoral was under 
Turkish control. This Red Sea littoral is in 
some ways the most important part of Arabia, 
since its middle section, the so-called Hedjaz, 
contains the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, 
while its southern section is fertile Yemen. 
The extreme south of the peninsula is a British 
sphere of influence. At the southwest corner 
is located the Aden Protectorate, important as 
controlling the entrance to the Red Sea and as 
a way-station on the route to the Far East. 
At the southeast corner is the much larger 
“Sultanate” of Oman, also long under British 
protection. The vast interior is really in- 
dependent. Many tribes roam over its burn- 
ing sands, but a powerful line of able chieftains, 
the Beni Saud, have gradually subdued these 
tribes to their will, until to-day a genuine desert 
Empire exists, its capital being the fertile 
oasis of Nejd, lying in mysterious isolation 
far in the heart of the desert. Thus, at the 
beginning of the late war, Arabia was divided 
politically into three parts: Turkish Arabia, 
running clear down the western or Red Sea 
coast; British Arabia, lying at the peninsula’s 
southern tips; and Free Arabia, the desert 
Empire of Nejd. 

The war has wrought great changes. Turk- 
ish rule in the peninsula is a thing of the past, 
and the northern and central portions of the 
former Turkish sphere have declared their 
independence as the Kingdom of the Hedjaz 
under the rule of the Shereef of Mecca. The 
Shereef’s revolt was favored by England from 
the start and was probably at British instiga- 
tion. Whether the new kingdom includes 
Yemen, or whether that is destined to fall 
under closer dependence to the Aden Protec- 
torate is not yet certain. What is certain is 
that England now exercises a veiled protector- 
ate over all Arabia. The Shereef is on the 
best of terms with the English, who in turn 
favor his Syrian aspirations. As for Bin Saud, 


- the ruler of Nejd, he has maintained a prudent 


reserve, keeping his clouds of Bedouin warriors 
strictly at home. 

England’s control of Arabia has a two-fold 
importance. In the first place, it fills the last 
link in her chain of empire running from India 
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across Baluchistan, southern Persia, and Meso- 
potamia, also fallen under British control as a 
result of the war. Thus the British dream 
“Cairo-Calcutta,” or, still better “Capetown- 
Cairo-Calcutta,” is at last potentially realized. 
In the second place, England’s influence over 
the Kingdom of the Hedjaz means a veiled 
control over the Holy Cities, Mecca and Me- 
dina, thus increasing Britain’s prestige through- 
out the Moslem world. There is, of course, a 
reverse side to this. So jealously sensitive are 
Moslem susceptibilities regarding the Holy 
Cities that Islamic fanaticism may be aroused 
at sight of the sacred Kaaba of Mecca thus 
falling within the penumbra of British world- 
power. 


SYRIA 


YRIA is the long strip of relatively habit- 

able land lying between the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the vast expanse of the Arabian 
desert. The main line of communication be- 
tween Asia and Africa, Syria has throughout 
history been a meeting-place and battleground 
of nations, and to-day, as formerly, its racially 
mixed population is divided into many an- 
tagonistic factions, the dividing lines being 
mostly those of religion. The majority of the 
population is Arab-speaking and Arab-feeling, 
however mixed its blood, the bonds of Islam 
and Arabic culture having smoothed former 
differences away. But there are several minor- 
ities which hold themselves jealously apart. 
In the northwest, near the Mediterranean, rises 
the mountain mass of the Lebanon, inhabited 
largely by a Christian population, the Maron- 
ites, in spiritual communion with Rome and 
for centuries under the political protection of 
France. The Versailles Peace Conference has 
recognized France’s right to obtain a sphere of 
influence in Syria. The disputed point is as 
to the size of this sphere. France wants to 
include virtually the whole of Syria, stretching 
inland beyond the famous city of Damascus. 
But the Kingdom of the Hedjaz claims the 
Syrian hinterland, and Britain favors this con- 
tention. The sympathies both of the Arab 
race and the Islamic world at large are with the 
Hedjaz in this dispute, and a French occupation 
of Damascus would be regarded with much 
Moslem ill-will. In fact, most Mohammedans 


do not like the idea of any French sphere in 
Syria. 

In the southern portion of the Syrian region 
lies the small but storied land of Palestine. 
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Here clash the interests of three great religions 
—Christianity, Islam, and Judaism—to all of 
which Palestine is holy ground. In the eyes 
of pious Moslems Jerusalem is, after Mecca, 
the most sacred spot on earth. A majority of 
the inhabitants of Palestine are Moslem Arab. 
Considerable Christian and Jewish minorities 
also exist, the Jews having greatly increased 
of late years owing to Zionist colonization. 
The Zionist dream of making Palestine a Jewish 
state awakens mixed feelings in Islam. . Fun- 
damentally Mohammedans do not like the 
idea, and Arab nationalists are also opposed, 
holding as they do that Palestine is to-day an 
Arab land. But many Moslems believe that 
a Jewish Palestine would be a bulwark against 
Christian penetration. 


EGYPT 


UDGED by the precedent of Egypt, Arab- 
| ism offers grave problems for British states- 

manship, despite the present cordial relations 
between Britain and the Hedjaz Kingdom, for 
though Egypt has been under British rule since 
1882 it has always been restive beneath the 
British yoke and never more so than to-day. 
Egypt is, indeed, one of the most unruly, yet 
most vital, links in Britain’s chain of empire. 
Its geographical situation, with the Suez 
Canal, makes Egypt the true nodal point be- 
tween the Empire’s eastern and western halves, 
and virtually all Englishmen are agreed that 
permanent British possession of Egypt is an 
absolute necessity. Naturally, however, Bri- 
tain’s needs do not alter the Egyptians’ desire 
for independence. Much earlier than most 
Oriental peoples, the Egyptians felt the spell 
of nationalism. When England occupied the 
Nile valley in 1882 it was in the throes of a 
nationalistic movement with the battle-cry 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” Within the last 
generation this rather limited outlook has 
broadened into the wider vision of Pan- 
Arabism. The Egyptians are a thoroughly 
Arab-feeling people. They are also intellec- 
tually quick and. have furnished many of Pan- 
Arabism’s most zealous apostles. Stationed 
as they are between the older Arabic homelands 
of Asia and the vast Arabized regions of North 
Africa and the Sudan, the Egyptian Nation- 
alists aspire to direct the movement and even- 
tually to become the material and intellectual 
centre of the future Pan-Arab Empire of their 
dreams. 

The present condition of Egypt is truly 




















alarming. Some years before the late war 
Egyptian discontent under the iron hand of 
Lord Cromer became so pronounced that the 
British government tried to appease it by con- 
ciliation, replacing Lord Cromer by Sir Eldon 
Gorst. The result of the experiment was dis- 
couraging. The Nationalists wished nothing 
less than independence, and the policy of 
conciliation, interpreted as weakness, merely 
encouraged them to a more reckless propagan- 
da. Accordingly, Sir Eldon Gorst gave place 
to Lord Kitchener who revived Lord Cromer’s 
iron rule. Egypt was frankly told that Eng- 
land would not ‘evacuate the country and that 
independence was an idle dream. Under 
drastic repression audible propaganda was 
silenced, but it was merely driven underground. 
During the late war the bulk of the Egyptian 
population was pro-Turkish, and England had 
to flood the country with troops to maintain 
order. The war gave England an opportunity 
to abolish the fiction of Turkish suzerainty 
over Egypt which had survived since 1882, and 
to declare Egypt a protectorate of the British 
Empire. This infuriated the Nationalists even 
more than before, and the end of the war gave 
the signal for another outburst of agitation. 
Basing their efforts on the doctrine of “self- 
determination of peoples’ the Nationalists 
again demanded independence and attempted 
to get Egypt’s case before the Versailles Peace 
Conference. Baulked in these efforts by the 
British authorities and enraged by the arrest of 
some of their leaders, the Nationalists broke 
out in open insurrection. This insurrection 
was no comic-opera affair. It spread like 
lightning from one end of the Nile valley to 
the other, accompanied by wholesale looting, 
burning, destruction of property, and murders 
of isolated British soldiers. Only the deter- 
mination of the British authorities and the 
courage of the large forces of British troops 
quartered in the country enabled England to 
restore order after some wild weeks of semi- 
anarchy. And, of course, the mere restoration 
of order is no solution of the problem, since it 
is an order upheld by foreign bayonets and not 
sanctioned by the will of the inhabitants. 


MOSLEM AFRICA 


EST and south of Egypt stretches the 
vast continent of Africa. And for 
thousands of miles in both directions all is 
Within the realm of Islam. The European 
Powers have, it is true, brought Africa under 
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their political control, but across colonial 
frontiers stretch the spiritual bonds of Moslem 
solidarity, binding together the various races 
of north and north-central Africa in a religious 
communion antipathetic to Christendom. An- 
other universal tie is the bond of Arabism. 
Arab blood, speech, and culture are found in 
varying degrees throughout north Africa, modi- 
fying the original race-stocks, whether Berbers 
along the Mediterranean coast, Hamites along 
theeast coasts, or Negroes in the Sudan. This 
coalescence of religious and nationalistic forces 
makes north Africa one of the most serious 
problems for European statesmanship. Some 
idea of the possibilities latent in north Africa 
may be gauged from the power already wielded 
by the chief Islamic organization of this part 
of the world—the Senussi. 


THE SENUSSI 


HIS great secret order was founded by 
Seyyid Mahommed ben Senussi, born 
in Algeria about the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. He was of Arab stock, tracing 
his descent from Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. In early youth he went to Arabia 
and there came under the influence of the 
Wahabite movement. In middle life he re- 
turned to Africa, settling in the Sahara desert, 
and there built up the fraternity which bears 
his name. Before his death the order had 
spread to all parts of the Moslem world, but it 
is in Africa that it has attained its peculiar 
preéminence. The Senussi Order is divided 
into local “Zawias”’ or lodges, all ‘absolutely 
dependent upon the Grand Lodge headed by 
The Master, El Senussi. The Grand Master- 
ship still remains in the family, a grandson of 
the founder being the order’s present head. 
The Senussi stronghold is at the oasis of Kufra, 
in the very heart of the Sahara desert. Only 
one European eye kas ever seen this mysterious 
spot, lying due west more than five hundred 
miles as the crow flies from the Nile and con- 
siderably farther than that from the Tripolitan 
shore of the Mediterranean. Surrounded by 
absolute desert, with wells many leagues apart 
and the routes of approach known only to 
experienced Senussi guides every one of whom 
would suffer a thousand deaths rather than 
betray him, El Senussi, The Master, sits se- 
renely apart, sending his orders throughout 
north Africa. 
The Sahara itself is absolutely under Senussi 
control, while “Zawias’”’ abound in distant 
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regions like Morocco, Lake Chad, and Somali- 
land. These local Zawias are more than mere 
“lodges.” Their spiritual and secular heads, 
the “ Mokaddem” or priest and the “ Wekil”’ or 
civil governor, have discretionary authority 
not merely over the Zawia members but also 
over the community at large—at least, so 
great is the awe inspired by the Senussi through- 
out north Africa that a word from Wekil or 
Mokaddem is always listened to and obeyed. 
Thus, beside the various European authorities, 
British, French, or Italian as the case may be, 
there is an occult government—with which 
the colonial authorities are careful not to come 
into open conflict. . 

On their part, the Senussi are equally careful 
to avoid a downright breach with the European 
Powers. The longheaded, cautious policy of 
the Senussiistrulyremarkable. Formore than 
half a century the order has been a great force, 
yet it has never attempted to risk the supreme 
adventure. In all the numerous Mohamme- 
dan fanatic risings against Europeans which 
have occurred in various parts of Africa, local 
Senussi have undoubtedly been implicated, but 
the order has never officially entered the lists. 

These Fabian tactics as regards open warfare 
do not mean that the Senussi are idle. Far 
from it. On the contrary, they are ceaselessly 
at work with the spiritual arms of teaching, 
discipline, and conversion. The Senussi aim 
is the welding, first of Moslem Africa, and later 
of the whole Moslem world, into the revived 
“Imamat”’ of Islam’s early days; into a great 
Theocracy, embracing all True Believers— 
in other wozds, Pan-Islamism. They believe 
that the political liberation of Islam from 
Christian domination must be preceded by a 
profound spiritual regeneration, thereby en- 
gendering the moral forces necessary both for 
the war of liberation and the fruitful recon- 
struction which should follow thereafter. This 
is the secret of the order’s extraordinary self- 
restraint. This is the reason why, year after 
year, and decade after decade, the Senussi 
advance slowly, calmly, coldly, gathering great 
latent power but avoiding the temptation to 
expend it one instant before the proper time. 
Meanwhile they are covering Africa with their 
lodges and schools, disciplining the people 
to the voice of their Mokaddems and Wekils— 
and converting millions of pagan Negroes to 
the faith of Islam. 

Leaving the sphere of Arab activity in 
western Asia and Africa, the more eastern 
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portions of the Moslem world should now be 
examined. The first region to the east of the 


Arab zone is Persia. Not only is Persia a large 
and important country in itself, but it is also 
of much deeper interest to the Moslem world 
at large than might be supposed. For Persia 
is the bridge between the western and eastern 
halves of Islam. The broad belt of the Moslem 
world, stretching from Morocco to China, here 
narrows to relatively slender proportions, and 
most Moslems hold the Iran plateau between 
Caspian Sea and Indian Ocean to be Islam’s 
vital connecting link. It is true that the Per- 
sians are Shiite heretics, but the old bitterness 
between Sunnite orthodoxy and Shiism has 
been much softened by the growth of Pan- 
Islamism and the increasing ‘sense of Moslem 
solidarity against the European peril. 

Perhaps no European aggression has roused 
such universal bitterness and suspicion among 
Moslems as the Anglo-Russian partition of 
Persia a trifle morethan a decade ago. The Per- 
sians arean ancient people witha proud record of 
culture and achievement. For some centuries 
they had fallen into decrepitude, but about a 
generation ago they showed signs of renewed 
national vigor and spiritual revival. This, 
however, did not please Russia and England, 
who were rivals for the domination of Persia. 
Accordingly, in 1907, the two powers signed 
an agreement virtually partitioning Persia, 
Russia acquiring a “sphere of influence” in 
the north, England taking a like sphere in the 
south, while between lay a “neutral zone”— 
mostly desert. The Persians protested vigor- 
ously, but this merely brought down armed 
intervention on the part of the partitioning 
powers, who overthrew the new Nationalist 
government and established a pliant native 
régime under strict Anglo-Russian tutelage. 
The Russians in particular transformed their 
sphere into a genuine protectorate, treating the 
people with extreme harshness and cruelty. 

The Persians sunk into hopeless despair, 
but the Great War roused <nem to fresh hope. 
Turkey and Germany were not slow to take 
advantage of this favorable field, and the bulk 
of the Persian people hailed them as potential 
deliverers. During the war Persia, while 
theoretically neutral, was a really a No-man’s 
Land wherein Russians, English, Turks, and 
Germans fought out a bitter guerrilla warfare 
assisted by hosts of native partisans. The 
Anglo-Russians were fast getting the upper 
hand when the Russian Revolution caused a 














dramatic shift in the situation. Renouncing 
the imperialistic policies of the Czarist régime, 
the new Revolutionary government of Russia 
denounced the Agreement of 1907 and with- 
drew all Russian forces from Persia. This left 
England alone in the field. ‘The Persians, im- 
mensely encouraged by Russia’s action, thought 
their independence was assured, but the British 
government refused to renounce its rights under 
the 1907 agreement and kept a tight hold on 
the country. England has blocked all efforts 
of Persia to take part in the Versailles Peace 
Conference. All this is bitterly resented by 
the Persians, and has also raised protests in 
other Moslem quarters, particularly India, 
where the Mohammedans regard Persia as 
the source of their culture and ideals. It also 
probably has much to do with the present 
Afghan troubles on India’s northwest frontier. 


AFGHANISTAN 


FGHANISTAN is a land of savage moun- 
tains and equally savage people lying 
between British India and Russian Central 
Asia. The tremendous fighting qualities of 
the Afghans have been abundantly proved 
throughout history, and have preserved the 
country from both British and Russian en- 
croachment, the two powers having long agreed 
to regard Afghanistan as an _ independent 
“buffer State.” During the latter part of the 
Nineteenth Century Afghanistan was ruled 
by an exceptionally able monarch, the famous 
Emir Abdurrahman Khan, under whose long 
reign the country gathered unwonted strength, 
for Abdurrahman sternly repressed the inter- 
necine feuds which chronically consumed his 
subjects’ surplus energies, and built up a 
national fighting machine of really respectable 
proportions. Some years before the late war 
Abdurrahman died, but he was succeeded by a 
capable son, Habibullah Khan, who continued 
in his father’s footsteps and maintained Afghan 
power. 

Habibullah Khan reigned until his assassina- 
tion last spring, thus occupying the Afghan 
throne throughout the period of the European 
War. It was probably fortunate both for 
England and the peace of Central Asia that 
the assassination did not occur earlier, for 
Habibullah maintained throughout the war 
an attitude of friendship for England and re- 
sisted the blandishments of Turkish and Ger- 
man emissaries to enter the “Jihadd.” How 
Serious such action would have been for Eng- 
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land is proved by the effect of the Holy War 
propaganda upon the wild border tribes of the 
Indian northwest frontier. These tribes, 
nominally subject to Afghanistan, but in reality 
independent, rose at the end of 1914 under the 
eloquence of a local “Mollah” or fanatic 
preacher, and so harried the Indian border 
that at one time the Indian government had 
to put more than a third of a million troops 
on its northwest border. Had the whole 
fighting power of the Afghan nation been 
thrown in’ behind the border tribesmen, the 
situation might have become very grave. 
The present disturbances are due to the ten- 
dencies of the new ruler, Nasrullah Khan, who 
has always been anti-British. He has not 
declared formal war, but his frontier lieuten- 
ants, animated by their master’s hostile senti- 
ments, have been inciting the wild borderers, 
always ready for a scrimmage with the hated 
Englishman. In themselves these Afghan 
troubles cannot constitute a peril for England, 
now that the European War is over. 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 


T IS northward into Russian Central Asia 

rather than southward into India that 
Afghan incursions would seem, on the face of 
things, most likely. This immense region, 
conquered by Russia only half a century ago, 
and reduced to semi-anarchy since the Russian 
Revolution, offers tempting opportunities to 
an ambitious Oriental monarch heading a na- 
tion.of warlike mountaineers. The temptation 
is increased by the fact that Russian Central 
Asia is inhabited by several million fanatical 
Mohammedans of Turkish stock (whence the 
region’s alternate name, “Russian Turkestan’’) 
who have never reconciled themselves to the 
relatively recent Russian rule. In fact, the 
Russians have never succeeded in winning the 
same degree of popular assent to their sov- 
ereignty that the British have in India. It has 
often been said that Russia knows how to win 
the hearts of Asiatics. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, this statement is not true. Such par- 
ticular individuals as are willing to give 
up their national consciousness were always 
warmly welcomed into the Russian official 
service and found their careers barred by no 
such race or color barriers as exist among west 
European nations. But for all who resisted 


Russianization, the Muscovite yoke, under the 
Czarist régime at least, was neither an easy 
nor a pleasant one. 


Furthermore, in Turkes- 
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tan, as in northern Persia and elsewhere, native 
fears against Russia have been roused by col- 
onization schemes which planted large numbers 
of Russian peasants in the best parts of the 
affected regions. There are to-day numerous 
Russian peasant colonies in Turkestan. In- 
deed, Russia has long been the bugbear of the 
Moslem world, feared and hated more than 
any other of the European imperialist powers. 
Even the Mohammedans of European Russia, 
the Tartars of the Volga and the Crimea, at- 
tempted to resume their independence at the 
breakup of Czarism, notwithstanding many 
centuries of Russian domination, while the 
Moslems of the Caucasus proclaimed a “Re- 
public” which still maintains its freedom. 


INDIA 


HE mighty peninsula of India is almost a 
world in itself. And in this world Islam 
plays a rdle of primary importance. For cen- 
turies before the British conquest India was 
inundated by a series of Mohammedan inva- 
. sions which gradually subdued the whole coun- 
try, the famous Mogul Empire being a Moham- 
medan State. To-day, of India’s 313,000,000 
population, nearly 67,000,000 are Mohammed- 
ans. The Moslems thus form only one fifth 
of the total population, but their generally 
warlike character, their sense of solidarity, and 
their traditions of political domination, render 
them a far more powerful factor than might 
be inferred from their mere numbers. 

The Mohammedans of India can be divided 
racially into two great classes: the descendants 
of the conquering races from the northwest— 
Moguls, Afghans, Pathans, and Persians—and 
converts to Islam from the various older Indian 
stocks. As might be expected, Islam’s hold is 
strongest in northern India, especially the 
northwest, where some provinces are almost 
purely Mohammedan. The percentage of 
Mohammedans decreases as one goes south, 
until in the extreme southern provinces of India 
almost no Mohammedans are to be found. 
The chief exception to this rule is the curious 
seafaring Moslem population of the Malabar 
Coast, known as Moplahs. These people 
are the oldest Moslem stock in India, being 
descended from the Arab traders who settled 
there in very early times. They are extremely 
devout Moslems and are notorious for strange 
outbursts of bloody fanaticism. Fanatical 
clashes indeed occur sporadically all over India 
between the Mohammedans and the Brah- 
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manistic Hindus. The fires of religious fanati- 
cism are banked under the impartial arbitrage 
of British rule, but they are not dead, and a 
British evacuation of India would probably 
be followed by a terrific religious war. The 
knowledge of. this and similar ominous poten- 
tialities is one great reason why the inhabitants 
of India acquiesce so generally in perpetuation 
of British rule. The Mohammedans are, on 
the whole, more loyal to the British connection 
than are the Hindus. However, they do not 
hesitate to criticize British policy in other parts 
of the Moslem world, as is seen to-day by the 
Indian Moslem protests against the proposed 
extinction of Turkey, mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this paper. England’s policy in 
Persia has also been long a sore point with 
Indian Mohammedans. Throughout the late 
war the vast majority of the Indian Moslems 
were loyal, and rejected the Turkish summons 
to the Holy War as a German machination. 


MALAYSIA 


AST and southeast of India lie the great 
peninsulas and island archipelagoes which 
form the home of the Malay race. The Malays 
are a vigorous, warlike people, noted for their 
activity and love of the sea. Their homeland 
is the Malay Peninsula, just east of India, but 
in the course of ages they have spread over the 
neighboring Dutch Indies and also the Philip- 
pines. The greater portion of the Malay race 
is Mohammedan. The Malay Peninsula and 
the more important islands of the Dutch Indies 
—Java and Sumatra—are purely Mohammedan 
lands. In the Philippine Islands the Span- 
iards imposed Christianity upon the northern 
portion of the archipelago, but in the southern 
islands of Mindanao and the Sulu chain the 
fierce tribes known as “ Moros” were converted 
to Islam and remained true to their faith. 
Here, as elsewhere, Islam has displayed its 
remarkable hold upon its votaries. It is a 
curious fact that, while many peoples once 
Christian have later become Mohammedan, 
not a single people, once Moslem, have ever 
been converted to the Christian religion. 
Extirpated they may have been by force of 
arms, like the Moors of Spain, but extirpation 
is not apostacy. This extreme tenacity of 
Islam, this ability to keep its hold, once it has 
got a footing, under all circumstances short of 
downright extirpation, must be borne in mind 
when considering the future of regions where 
Islam is to-day advancing. 





